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TRANSIT'S VITAL ROLE IN COMMUNITY LIFE — 
Public recognition of its proper place, its regulatory problems, 


and general outlook for the future are discussed. 
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The Proper Power Plant | for You 
Is (tegttte 
MORE? 
Issis 
_ 
Today more than ever prudence requires that a sizable fixed 3 
investment such as a power facility be carefully integrated with cl 
the corporation's financial structure and founded on an accurate a 
anticipation of the company’s load, possible sources of power and 
future economic trends. 
Such forehandedness is an integral part of Pioneer’s power plant 
design work, for Pioneer is not only a consulting and design engineer- _ 
ing group but an organization of financial and economic specialists 
as well, and the two points of view guide and temper one another. 
Our past and current power plant work recommends that you 
bring Pioneer into the early discussion of your power needs. 
Does Your Power Plant Leak Profits? 
Industrial plant owners as well Are there methods of im- 
as utilities can use our operating proving your operation 
consulting service profitably to by adding supplementary 
discover ways of improving equipment which will more 
equipment performance and than pay its way? Pup 
reducing operating costs. Our consulting service is based oe 
Are you using the most on over fifty years of both design oper: 
economical fuel in the most 2" Operating experience. You as 
economical way? may be sure, however, that our _ 
A ma labor to th suggestions will balance between taxa 
a ne a ve See the ideal and the practical, for petu 
best advantage? Pp $i . aban tem. 
1ioneer s management view exp 
Are you obtaining maxi- point always balances Pioneer's + 
mum performance from the engineering — an investment ai 
equipment you have installed? safeguard for you tt 
Sir 
. P P . mer 
Pioneer Service & Engineering Co. a 
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B&W Cyclone-Furnace-Fired Radiant 
Boiler for E. H. Werner Station 


This boiler supplies steam to drive a 62,500 kw, 34 
rpm tandem-compound reheat turbine, which opero 
with an initial steam pressure of 1650 psi and temp 
ature of 1000 F, with reheat to 1000 F. The unit hos 
norimal continuous steam-generating capacity of 475,00 
pounds per hour, with a four-hour peok of 520,0 
pounds per hour. The design pressure is 1875 psi. 


—— 
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installation 


E. H. WERNER STATION 


Jersey Central Power & Light Co. 


Many outstanding design features are included in all phases of the new 
addition to Jersey Central Power & Light Company’s E. H. Werner Station 
to achieve a net heat rate of less than 9400 Btu per kilowatt hour. The new 
B&W boiler, for example, incorporates many advanced developments to 
provide low first-cost, high efficiency, and economical maintenance. These 
include: 


Cyclone-Furnace firing, with provision for burning coal or oil. 
Compact Furnaces. 

Low stack dust emission with no precipitators. 

Pressure Firing, with elimination of induced-draft fan. 

High Steam Pressure with Natural Circulation. 

High superheated-steam temperature. 

Reheated Steam. 


While these engineering features have been used in various combinations on 
many boilers, the new unit at the E. H. Werner Station is the first in which 
they all have been co-ordinated to achieve maximum savings. 


Jersey Central and its consulting engineers, Burns and Roe, Inc., chose 
Cyclone Furnaces as an economical way to reduce stack dust loading and 
prevent air pollution. Many other advantages were realized, including: In- 
creased availability . . . Increased safety ... Reduced maintenance . . . Simpli- 
fied ash handling and disposal . . . Lower fuel costs . .. Wide load range. 


Many B&W Cyclone-Furnace-fired boilers are in operation, in various parts 
of the country, burning many different kinds of coal. The Operating require- 
ments and the design conditions for these boilers include most of the varia- 
tions that can be expected in utility practice. We will be pleased to discuss 
with you the many definite advantages which Cyclone-Furnace-firing can 
contribute to your operations. The Babcock & Wilcox Company, Boiler 
Division, 161 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York. 


& * WILCOX | ia 


SEE Sees, = DIVISION 
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-. esebesene ago Yardley, the famous 
J cartoonist for The (Baltimore) Sun, 
had an amusing, but tronic, series of 
drawings in that newspaper entitled 
“The Progress of Public Transporta- 
tion.” Starting out with prehistoric 
man’s discovery of the wheel, Yardley 
traced the evolution of common carrier 
transportation through the days of the 
horsecar, the trolley car, and the stream- 
lined bus, And now, thanks to the traffic 
congestion, the speed of rush-hour street- 
cars and busses in downtown Baltimore 
is back to the pace of the ox cart. 


THE problem is one that is likely to 
get much worse before it gets better. 
Street widening, parking restrictions, 
and other traffic controls, are but pallia- 
tives which failed to keep up with the 
constant increase in the number of auto- 
mobiles—especially the number that tries 
to occupy downtown rush-hour streets 
of our great American cities. Increased 
fares likewise carry economic disloca- 
tions, as downtown business houses feel 
the effect of passenger resistance. 


RECENTLY, a New York city depart- 
ment store executive actually suggested 


t 


‘eS 
»~ 


SIDNEY H. BINGHAM 
. 13, 1953 





that the city might provide free transit 
service, supported by tax funds, instead 
of increasing New York city’s fare from 
a dime to 15 cents. All of which shows 
that the transit systems, whether pri 
vately or municipally operated, are in the 
throes of a critical transition. It goes 
without saying that there will always 
have to be some kind of provision for 
moving the masses via common carrier 
transportation. 


B: the hard decision of whether to 
increase the cost to the passengers 
or to cut back on the competition from 
private automobiles, or a combination of 
hoth, becomes more difficult every day. 
Perhaps the real difficulty lies in the lack 
of responsibility in any single group to 
make such a decision, Transit companies 
can only operate as long as fares produce 
revenues sufficient to make both ends 
meet, The city fathers have neither the 
authority nor the desire to interfere with 
the free movement of the private auto- 
mobile. Regulatory commissions have no 
jurisdiction over that subject and so the 
whole question keeps going around in 
circles while the traffic load and rush- 
hour jams increase every day with pop- 
ulation growth. 


WE are fortunate in this issue to have 
in authoritative review of the transit in 
dustry during the past vear, with some 
comment on the outlook for the months 
head. The article in this issue—which 
is designed to be of special interest to the 
transit industry—comes from the presi 
dent of the American Transit Associa- 
tion, which meets for its annual conven- 
tion in Los Angeles this month. 


Ile is Harry W. ARNOLD, who is also 
president of Ohio Rapid Transit, Inc., 
which operates transit systems in Co- 
lumbus, Newark, Zanesville, Mansfield, 
and Sandusky, and also a number of in- 
tercity bus systems in the southeastern 
part of Ohio, All of these operations 
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“,.and here’s how 
the IRVING 
can help.” 


sXRA OF BArK Ale 


* pean orm. 


Do you have a special problem in utility financing? This Index 
tells at a glance how Irving Trust Company may be of help. 


You probably know the Irving aids to executives in the complex 
Public Utility Round Tables and _ field of utility financing. 
may very well be acquainted with our New approaches to problems you 
monthly Security Price Data Sheets. are now studying may be suggested 
Working daily with utility com- by our new booklet, “Index of Bank 
panies and in close touch with the Aids for Public Utilities.” Simply 
financial community, we are in a_ write to Irving Trust Company at 
position to offer a number of special One Wall Street for a copy. 


IRVING TRUST COMPANY 


ONE WALL STREET ° NEW YORK 15, N. Y. 
Capital I'unds over $122,000,000 Total Resources over $1,200,000,000 


Wituiam N. Enstrom, Chairman of the Board Ricuarp H. West, President 
Public Utilities Department — Joun F. Curios, Vice President in Charge 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSUBANCE CORPORATION 
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were organized or acquired by a group 
headed by Mr, ARNotp, who has been 
active for many years in affairs of the 
ATA. He is also a director of the Na- 
tional Association of Motor Bus Opera- 
tors, and is connected with a number of 
business and civic organizations in Ohio. 


* * * * 


N”™ that New York city’s transit 
system is being operated by a quasi 
autonomous authority, the political drag 
on fare increases, which always used to 
be exerted by City Hall, is no longer a 
factor. Hence the recent boost in metro- 
politan fares to 15 cents. In this issue, 
beginning on page 235, we have an article 
by the general manager of the New York 
City Transit Authority, the nationally 
known traffic expert, CoLONEL SIDNEY 
H. BrncHAm, CoLoNneL BINGHAM be- 
gan his career in the transit industry in 
1915 with the old Interborough Rapid 
Transit Company, During World War I 
he was Master Engineer with the Rail- 
way Engineers of the AEF, and earned 
a Croix de Guerre and other decorations. 
CoLoNEL BINGHAM again saw service 
as a transportation expert during the 
Normandy invasion in World War II. 
He was appointed general superintend- 
ent of the New York City Transit Sys- 
tem by Mayor O’Dwyer in 1946, and 
took over as general manager upon the 
creation of the New York City Transit 
Authority. : 


JOHN J. HASSETT 
AUG. 13, 1953 


jJAmMbs LCULLINS 
B gue J. Uassert, formerly of the edi- 
torial staff of this magazine, has since 
been active in the public relations field in 
Washington, D. C., and New York city. 
Mr. Hassett was born in Washington 
and is a graduate of near-by Georgetown 
University. He has been a staff member 
of the public information department of 
the American Gas Association. More re- 
cently and to date, he is in Washington 
as the director of public relations for 
Structural Clay Products Institute, Out 
of his experiences on both sides of the 
editorial desk he has written his estimate 
of the potentialities of private parking 
and its relations to the transit industry. 
* * * * 


HE article entitled “The Forgotten 

Man Is a Bus Rider,” which begins 
on page 219, is another in a series of en- 
tertaining and informative transit stories 
from the pen of that congenial author, 
James H. Co.tins, who regularly con- 
tributes to the FortNIGHTLY from his 
home in Hollywood, California. This 
writer has been doing some personal ob- 
servation on the development of the free- 
ways in the fast-growing metropolitan 
area of Los Angeles. 


THE next number of this magazine 


will be out August 27th. 
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1,300,000 
accounting stubs 
need 


ALL THIS SPACE 

















p= 


but THIS ONE BOX* holds 1,500,000 microfilm copies 





.».and that’s not all microfilm saves 


To one large public utility, keeping customers’ 
bill stubs on file for the period required by law 
used to mean finding storage space for ten and 
a half million stubs. Before this firm adopted 
microfilming, that meant renting space five miles 
away—plus the cost of transporting the records. 

But today—what a difference! This Company 
now keeps microfilmed copies of all their stubs 
at the home office. They are saving the cost of 
the former storage space . . . of the transporta- 
lion... of the hours of waiting time when they 
need to consult a record. 

They also have added security. By using a 
dual-lens camera, they make two photographs of 
each stub—the “extras” to be stored at a distant 


point tor safekeeping, with the same phenom- 
enal savings in space. 

Microfilm saves up to 99°¢ in space. 15,000 
stubs fit on a roll only 1” wide, 548” in diameter. 
Cost is nominal. Get full information at once 
on the savings microfilm can make for you. 
Write today for booklet BSD5, Address Manage- 
ment Controls Reference Library, Room 1043, 
315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 

*1034" x 1034” x 25” 
To examine a customer's account, it is a simple 
matter to place the film in a 

Film-a-record Reader and 

refer to the wanted stub in 

a few seconds. The card 

appears clearly, enlarged to 

actual size. 


Remington. Flan. 


PROFIT-BUILDING IDEAS FOR BUSINESS h 
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Coming IN THE NEXT ISSUE 


* 


ARE COURT DECISIONS CHANGING PENNSYLVANIA RATE 
REGULATION? 


During the past three years the personnel of the Pennsylvania Supreme 
Court has changed materially. And with this turnover has come an apparent 
change, if not reversal, of the earlier position taken by the court with 
regard to rate regulation in that state. This article by a former justice of 
the court, Charles E. Kenworthey, is an analysis of recent Pennsylvania rate 
decisions in the light of the question raised in the title. 


TRENDING PUBLIC UTILITY CONSTRUCTION COST INDICES 


Indices tailored for the public utility industry afford an authoritative source 
of cost trends for utility property and greater accuracy than is possible by 
field estimating. Here is an instructive article on the subject by Ezra B. 
Whitman, a former member of the Maryland commisssion, and Ernest C. 
North. Many of our subscribers actively engaged in rate proceedings may 
be familiar with this price index technique, but we feel there are probably 
many more of our readers who have seen references to the use of these 
indices in rate valuation, but may not have a clear idea as to their historical 
background and mechanics of operation. 


POWER IN THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


There is a vast storehouse of undeveloped resources in the northwest corner 
of our nation, not the least of which is our hydroelectric power potential. 
Paul B. McKee, president of Pacific Power & Light Company, believes this 
potential will be converted to a reality in an orderly fashion over a period 
of years, and with sufficient speed to meet the needs of a rapidly ex- 
panding economy, with private enterprise having a hand in the development. 


WHEN UTILITY VICE PRESIDENTS TURN INTO PROFESSORS 


James H. Collins, professional writer of California, tells us what happened 
when the university of that state invited executives of the Pacific Telephone 
& Telegraph Company to come and lecture about their problems. He 
recommends the experience to educators and utility men elsewhere. The 
questions asked, the answers given, and the all-around reaction are described. 


* 


A | SO .. « Special financial news, digests, and interpretations of court and com- 
mission decisions, general news happenings, reviews, Washiagton gossip. 
aad other features of interest te public utility regulators, companies, 
execetives, financial experts, employees, investors, and others. 


AUG. 13, 1953 10 
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There’s really no advantage to compiling bill 
analyses in your own offices today. 

With our special Bill Frequency Analyzer and 
trained staff, we can: 

1. Give vou analyses of customers’ bills in 1/2 
the usual time. 


2. Whittle down your final cost to 2 the ex- 


pense of having the work done in your offices. 
You see, our specially designed Bill Frequency 
\nalyzer does the work by a unique one-step 
method. As many as 200,000 bills are analyzed 
each day. 


Why don’t you take advantage of this moncy- Automatically classifies and adds in 300 registers—in 
saving and time-saving service—just as so many 


other utilities throughout the country do. Tele- : . 
phone or write today whittle your present clerical costs to half. 


one step. This special Bill Frequency Analyzer can 


P.S. If you use punched cards for billing, we are equipped to make your analyses from them 


Recording and Statistical Corporation 
100 Sixth Avenue WoOrth 6-2700 New York 13, N. Y. 
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“There never was in the world two opinions alike.” 


WittiAM \Wuarit 
President, New York Centrai 
Railroad. 


D. W. TRAcY 
President, International Brother 
hood of Electrical Workers 


Davip F. AustIN 
Executive vice president, United 
States Steel Corporation. 


Henry E, Forp 


Director, development department, 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Company, Inc 


G. KeirH Funston 
President, New York Stuck 
Exchange. 


W. C. MULLENDORE 
President, Southern California 
Edison Company. 
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“Service is a highly perishable product. We have to be 
able to provide it when, as, and where our customers want 
it. If we don’t, somebody else will. That’s the essence of 
business competition.” 


¥ 


“We cannot support the extension of government into 
the business life of the country merely to increase govern- 
ment responsibility and duplicate existing privately owned 
facilities which are rendering satisfactory service to the 
public.” 


* 


“We are once again relying upon the operation of 
free markets, and private endeavor. For those who be- 
lieve in the freedom of the individual and the dynamic 
nature of the free competitive enterprise system, a fresh 
breeze is stirring.” 


* 


“Management plainly has the obligation to take affirma- 
tive steps to scrape away the barnacles of misunderstand- 
ing. It must not only demonstrate; it must explain. It must 
shed light so that the people will become aware of inherent 
values in our business system. The people are entitled not 
only to know what we are doing, but why we do it.” 


* 


“War is utterly destructive—and business cannot make 
a profit out of chaos. Can you find a sane businessman 
who has a good word to say for these by-products of war, 
these enemies of productivity and profits: inflation, soar- 
ing corporate and personal income taxes, price fixing, ma- 
terial shortages, loss of personnel, governmental red tape, 
and disruption of essential long-range business planning?” 


* 


“We of the electric industry, and particularly the man- 
agement of the electric utilities, were one of the first 
groups to be alerted to the fact that the forces of col- 
lectivism were on the march. We were alerted because 
some of the first skirmishes and probing attacks against 
the institutions of freedom were on our sector of the 
front. We did not then know that the attack upon citizen- 
owned electric companies was but a prelude to a general 
attack upon all the institutions of freedom within the 
United States.” 


12 
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0 SERVING METROPOLITAN 
Loy, COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


MEMBER 
AMERICAN TRANSIT 
ASSOCIATION 







































It is a peculiar thing that many of the toughest print- 
ing critics know little about the mechanics of 
printing. You find them on Wall Street and LaSalle 
Street and they judge printing chiefly with a stop 
watch. Our success in keeping them happy is reasonable 
assurance that we could do the same for you. 


L i N C Ce | L iv financial printers 


NEW YORK (6): 130 Cedar Street * WOrth 
CHICAGO (5): 732 Sherman Street * WAb 
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Specialized service in all 
documents relating to 
corporate finance and 
stockholder and public relations. 

















































GARET GARRETT 
Author. 







































Excerpt from “Trunsit’s Crists- 
Businessman’s Concern.” 


Henry D. Smyru 
Vember, Atomic Eneryy 
Commitssion. 


Letanp I. Doan 


CRAIG SHEAFFER 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce. 


EuGENE S, LouGHLIN 
President, National Association of 
Railroad and Utilities 


Commissioners. 


BENJAMIN F. FAIRLEsS 
Chairman of the board, United 
States Steel Corporation. 
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REMARKABLE REMARKS—( Continued) 


President, Dow Chemical Company. 


“When people support the government, they control gov- 
ernment, but when the government supports the people it 
will control them.” 


* 


“It is a well-known fact that the private owner of a 
transit company keeps his bookkeeping pencil sharper than 
any municipal operator.” 


> 


“It is essential that those who are going to lead the 
profession of science and engineering understand political 
and economic forces, just as it is essential that business- 
men and politicians gain some understanding of the power 
and limitations of science.” 


ba 


“This public of ours is progress minded .. . and in that 
we are fortunate for it gives us, at our doors, the world’s 
best customer. Progress is the very essence of prosperity ; 
stagnation is the beginning of decay. So as our eager cus- 
tomer our public is our staunch ally in our objective of 
advance.” 


¥ 


“It is the present plan of the Secretary to establish in 
the Department of Commerce a program of acting as 
spokesman in the government for businessmen who have 
reason to believe that government competition in their 
particular trade and at a particular location is inappro- 
priate, unnecessary, or unduly expensive.” 


* 


“The [utility] companies will be on far firmer ground 
in their protests against the incursions of the Federal gov- 
ernment into the field of state regulation if they can point 
to a vigorous and able state commission, organized and 
equipped to discharge the obligations implicit in public 
regulation. States’ rights are best discharged by recog- 
nition of states’ duties.” 


5 


“Thus [Korean] war has seriously reduced our profits, 
and greatly increased our capital expenditures. It has left 
no flesh on our financial bones to sustain our health in 
the lean years when it may be difficult to recover our 
investment in the costly new plants that we have built 
with our own resources. It has sapped the financial 
strength that we would need so badly should another 
sudden expansion of our steel-making capacity be neces- 
sary to the defense of our nation. In short, it has pinched 
us to a point where it is quite possible that we would 
no longer be strong enough, healthy enough, and: profit- 
able enough to meet the extreme requirements either of 
total war or of total peace plus disarmament.” 
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AMERICAN TRANSIT ASSOCIATION 


Speaks for Transit and does it well. 


Support it! 








FIFTH AVENUE COACH COMPANY 


and 


NEW YORK CITY 
OMNIBUS 




















CORPORATION 
New York, N. Y. 
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Serving the public 


and industry | 
24 hours a day! - 
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The Manufacturers Light and Heat Company 
United Fuel Gas Company 
~ The Ohio Fuel Gas Company 

Atlantic Seaboard Corporation 3 r 


Amere Gas Utilities Company 
Virginia Gas Distribution Corporation 
Big Marsh Oil Company 
Central Kentucky Natural Gas Company 
Binghamton Gas Works 
Cumberland and Allegheny Gas Company 
, Home Gas Company 
“ The Keystone Gas Company, Inc. 
ute | Natural Gas Company of West Virginia 
* “~The Preston Oil Company 
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WASTING MONEY BY THE TRUCKLOAD 





LOW-BED 
FRAME 
DESIGN 
U NEED the most efficient kind of delivery trucks for 
ay’s Operating Conditions. 

That's why so many leading firms say “Go White” for 

ay’s finest kind of delivery service. 

Tailored to the exact needs of your business for more 

iveries per day... lower cost per unit delivered... 
new Whites save time and cut costs in every phase of 

ivery service. 
ind out how the exclusive advantages of the White 3000 bocnanagm 

) off first day in service ...and for years. See your CAB 

White Representative for facts. 


THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY 
Here is a White 3000 being operated 


Cleveland 1, Ohio by Ohio Edison Company to install and 
service light and power underground 
cable and construction. 

mm Outstanding maneuver- 

ability of the White 

makes it ideal for 

all utility services. 


Saves inspection and maintenance time and cost 


KTolere) For more than 50 years the greatest name in trucks 
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FT 
Clamp Type Connector 


TU 
High Compression Connector 


cs 
Straight 
Connector 


DELTA-STAR 


builds a 
COMPLETE LINE of 


POWER CONNECTORS 


Whatever your requirements there is 
a Delta-Star connector designed specif- 
ically to do the job. Never is there any 
necessity of adapting a connector to 
your particular application; there is 
available at Delta-Star the exact con- 





nector you require in clamp or solder 
type with all the characteristics that 
have won such general acceptance 
throughout the industry. 


Delta-Star clamp type con- 
nectors incorporate the three 
essential requirements of positive 
electrical and mechanical connec- 
tion, ease of installation, and 
continuity of service over long 
periods of time. 





H. K. PORTER COMPANY, INC. 
2437 FULTON STREET, CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 


OISTRICT OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES O, » 
€@ com 
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#& ALMOST A QUARTER-CENTURY OF 
f GOOD SERVICE... THEN EXIDE AGAIN 


‘, Exide-Manchex 
4 BATTERIES 
4 


Little more than 4 per cent a year for depreciation! That’s what it 
cost the Alabama Power Company for the Exide batteries installed 
in two of their substations 21 and 23 years ago. Because of this long- 
% life record and continued good battery performance, when replace- 
‘ ment time came ‘round, it was Exide again—Exide-Manchex, 
the dependable, money-saving battery that assures: 
\ POSITIVE OPERATION: Dependable performance at ample 
voltage with no switchgear failures. 
INSTANTANEOUS POWER: High rates for switchgear opera- 
tion with adequate reserve power for all other control circuits 
and for emergency lighting. 
LOW OPERATING COST: Extremely low internal resistance. 
LOW MAINTENANCE COSTS: Water required about twice a 
year. No change of chemical solution during life of battery. 


LOW DEPRECIATION: Sturdy, long-life construction. 


GREATER CAPACITY in a given amount of space avoids 


overcrowding. 
e es . 


Various sizes and types of Exide Batteries are available 
in plastic containers. 


nstallations of new Exide-Manchex ’ Exide-Manchex is your best battery buy 


atteries (65-cell EME-15) in sub- ‘ for all control and substation services. 
tations of Alabama Power Company. 


A) Magella Substation, Birming- THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 
am, Ala. (B) Bessemer Substation, Philadelphia 2 

essemer, Ala. Each installation : Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
ounted on two single-row, 2-tier racks. *3 “Exide” and ““Manchex” Reg. T.M. U.S. Pat. Of. 


1888... DEPENDABLE BATTERIES FOR 65 YEARS...1953 
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But here’ 's what you “NEED today! 





Gasapack 


} Space-heater 


Control 


mete ov. 


a 








yb ige ete a world of difference between the colorful horse- 
drawn fire engine of the early 1900° s and today’s power- 
ful fire-fighting equipment. And there’s just as big a differ- 
ence between old-fashioned gas controls and the modern 
Model 54 Gasapack. This job proved control gives many sales 
and operating features to present-day space heaters. 


it’s aA “SNAP” tro atracn! 


No wiring . . . no complicated installation 





The Model 54 “Comfort-Snap” con- 
trol modulates from high fire to low 
fire... then quietly snaps off when 
no more heat is needed. When heat 
is required again, the control auto- 
matically snaps on fire to at least 
50% of high fire ... then modulates 
flame to suit room temperature de- 
mands. 


For example . . . the new “Comfort-Snap” control — in- 
stantly attached to any A-P Model 54 manual Gasapack — 
offers your space heater customers all the advantages of silent, 
trouble-free, fully automatic temperature control. 

Small wonder the Model 54 with the “Comfort-Snap” con- 
trol makes space heater selling easier . . . and boosts your 
profits per sale. For complete information, write for bulletin 


—-A-D CONTROLS CORPORATION 


2470 N. 32nd Street, Milwaukee 45, Wisconsin 
In Canada: A- p Controls Corporation, Ltd., Cooksville, Ont. 

















Thermo Elect 
Valves 


«. for Air... Liquids 
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Lo, the poor greyhound 


With all his reputation for speed, he can’t hold a 
candle to Sorg when it comes to meeting a rush- 
rush deadline. Sorg, for over thirty years special- 
ists in all types of financial, corporate and legal 
printing, is uniquely geared to combine speed 
with unerring accuracy. 
We handle design, specification of format, com- 
position, printing, binding and mailing all under 
one roof . . . we're available round the clock 
. we offer the use of procedure manuals, 
conference rooms, transportation facilities. But 
most important of all, we maintain a standard of 
quality consistent with the prestige of our clients. 


ORG. 


PRINTING CO., Inc: 
80 SOUTH ST., NEW YORK 38, N.Y. 
Financial, Legal, Conporate Printers 


Chicago Associate london Associate 
McCORMICK ond HENDERSON, Inc. The LEAGRAVE PRESS, itd. 














CONFIDENTIAL 
SERVICE 
SINCE 1920 




















Justrite Yellow Flash 8 


e 
Meets every flashlight need. More than 7000 candle power. \ ‘* 
Throws 4 mile of bright, white light. Ideal for maintenance, } a} 
trouble shooting, etc. Same 6-volt power as much larger lan- } < 
terns—yet —— enough to fit into tool chest, glove com- js 
partment, etc. Uses 8 standard cells. Adjustable swivel head j 
and handy square shape leave both hands free for work. 
Rugged steel construction, flame red and bright yellow rust- 
proof baked enamel finish. Model No. 2108. 





Yellow Jacket 





Group D hazardous \ 
Easily converts to handy 
standard 3-cell light. Model 
No, 1727-5. 
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iq ‘em and fill‘em 
with CLEVELANDS 









The Cleveland “Baby Digger” Model 95 is making short work 
of cutting trench for a gas main extension under good digging 
conditions in Minneapolis. Even greater savings were effected 
by the 95 during severe winter digging conditions. 





Here, a Cleveland Model 80 is speedily and cleanly back- 
filling the trench shown in the top picture. The 80 is also 
an excellent pipe layer. When job conditions require back- 
fill compaction, the 80 does an outstanding job with no 
additional men or equipment necessary. 


ki WY Get the full story on CLEVELANDS from your local distributor 
in’ Wal 
4 Ss] 
Wvsy/ THE CLEVELAND TRENCHER CO. 
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SS R meer of the Modern Trencher 
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Alabama Liquefied Petroleum Gas Dealers Association will hold convention, Mont- 
gomery, Ala., Aug. 31-—Sept. 2, 1953. 








American ~ Asseciation- New England Gas Association will hold conference, Boston, 
Mass., Sept. 1, 2, 195: 





Se| 


American Institute of Electrical ones ers wo hold Pacific general meeting, Vancouver, 
British Columbia, Canada, Sept. 1—4, 195; 





_ 
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Edison seers Institute, Conmnavetal Sales Section Committees, will hold meeting, 
New York, N. Y., Sept. 3, "4, 








Michigan Independent ——- Association will hold annual meeting, Grand 9 
Rapids, Mich., Sept. 3, 4, 19 





Ea 
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| American Water Works Aease he: West Virginia Section, will hold annual meeting, 
3. 


Morgantown, W. Va., Sept. 3 





he gd Coast Gas Association will hold annual convention, San Francisco, Cal., Sept. 
9-11, 1953. 





Midwest Gas School and Conference will be held, Iowa State College, Ames, lowa, 


Sept. 10, 11, 1953. 
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British Columbia Association of Broadcasters begins convention, Nanaimo, British 
Columbia, Canada, 1953. 





New Jersey Gas Association will hold meeting, Spring Lake, N. J., Sept. 11, 1953. 





=& 


American Bar Association begins annual meeting, Boston, Mass., 1953. 





Appalachian Gas Measurement Short Course begins, West Virginia University, S) 
Morgantown, W. Va., 1953 





American Dietetic Association begins annual meeting, Los Angeles, Cal., 1953. 
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Tennessee ‘seg ” ee Association will hold annual convention, Nashville, 
Tenn., Sept. 17, 18, 
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Courtesy, Manchester Corporation Transport Department 


The Manchester 3-horse Omnibus 
(Circa 1856) 


HIS year, 1953, marks the 100th anniversary of road passenger transport in 

the city of Manchester, England. By the end of 1852 a large omnibus, drawn 
by three horses abreast, was mtroduced. The vehicle accommodated seventeen 
passengers inside and twenty-five outside. The fare was three pence. By the year 
1865 omnibuses were being run on a fairly extensive scale in Manchester by a num- 
ber of independent operators and an important step was taken in that year in unify- 
ing control by the formation of the Manchester Carriage Company. In the days of 
the horse bus it was the custom every week end to take holiday makers out of the then 
rural districts of Sale, Northenden, and Stretford, where they would all—quard and 
driver included—make merry at a local inn. One of the duties of guards was to 
attract the attention of prospective passengers by shouting invitations and “Come 
on, Northenden,” “This way to the circus, Sale,” “Nice day for a ride, sir,” were 
familiar cries. For many years it was the practice as the passenger entered the vehicle 
to make a mark on a waybill, which was exhibited in the bus. No other check was 
placed upon the men, with the exception of occasional supervisors, until the intro- 
duction of a metal “collection box” for the fares. The system of booking passengers 
by means of consecutively numbered tickets was invented about 1839 by Thomas 
Edmondson, of Lancaster, but the idea was not adopted for the local services in 
Manchester until the Manchester Corporation commenced to operate in 1901. 
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Transit Industry Review-1952-53 


The president of the American Transit Association 

has written an extensive review covering all major 

phases of the transit business. His ATA membership 

convenes in Los Angeles, California, for its annual 
meeting, August roth to 12th. 


By HARRY W. ARNOLD* 
PRESIDENT, AMERICAN TRANSIT ASSOCIATION 


Operating Results 


URING 1952, transit traffic in the 
United States declined 6.24 
per cent below the 1951 level, 

but higher fares produced an increase 
in operating revenues of 1.94 per cent. 
Total operating expenses in 1952 in- 
creased 2.88 per cent, despite a reduc- 
tion of about 0.86 per cent in mileage 
operated and a 2.16 per cent reduction 
in average employees. Payroll costs in- 
creased 3.56 per cent and now repre- 

*Also president of Ohio Rapid Transit, Inc. 


For additional personal note, see “Pages with 
the Editors.” 
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sent about 60 per cent of operating 
revenues—a figure higher than that of 
any other industry in the United 
States, with the exception of the tele- 
graph companies. 

Net operating revenues, before in- 
come deductions and Federal income 
and excess profits taxes, showed a de- 
crease of more than 18 per cent for 
the entire industry, and will yield a 
return on investment of less than one 
per cent. However, if the results of 
operations of the seven large publicly 
owned transit systems in the United 
States are excluded, a return on in- 
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vestment of approximately 5 per cent 
will result for the balance of the in- 
dustry. 

During the first six months of 1953, 
transit traffic in the United States 
showed a further decline of 7.08 per 
cent. This greater loss in traffic was 
due in part to the strikes which oc- 
curred in New York city, Philadelphia, 
Akron, and Spokane earlier this year, 
and to the further fact that the first 
half of this year contained one less day 
than the corresponding period of last 
year. 

These figures reflect the fact that de- 
clining traffic, fare problems, increas- 
ing labor and other costs, taxes, and 
traffic congestion are the basic prob- 
lems which are responsible for the in- 
adequate earnings of most transit com- 
panies. 


The Transit Labor Situation. 
6 Bowen have recently been two 
noteworthy developments in the 
field of transit labor relations. 

The first of such developments is 
the considerable trend toward the 40- 
hour week which has occurred in both 
the United States and Canada. Dur- 
ing 1952, 24 U. S. companies reduced 
the workweek of their operating em- 
ployees four hours or more, and the 
operating employees of 11 of these 
companies now have a workweek of 
forty hours. According to our records, 
the operating employees of more than 
50 transit companies, or about 50 per 
cent of all such employees in the 
United States, now work a 5-day 
week of about forty hours. An even 
larger percentage of nonoperating em- 
ployees in the United States now work 
on the same basis. 

It is significant that in 17 of these 
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24 cases the reduced workweek was 
accompanied by actual losses in take. 
home pay ranging up to $11.20 per 
week, and in all cases losses in take- 
home pay were experienced, if allow- 
ance is made for wage increases which 
otherwise might have been granted to 
compensate for increased cost of liv- 
ing. 

In several of these cases the issue oi 
a reduced workweek without loss of 
take-home pay was important enough 
to precipitate strikes, which in one 
case lasted twenty-nine days. Eight 
privately operated companies in New 
York city and its environs now await 
the award in the arbitration of the 
question of what take-home pay their 
employees are to receive after their 
workweek is reduced to forty hours. 


HE second significant labor de- 


velopment which occurred in 
1952 was the fact that there were only 
six arbitrations in the United States 
which involved a determination of the 
provisions of a new contract, and in 
each of these cases the award was gen- 
erally considered to be rather favor- 
able from the standpoint of manage- 
ment. 

In contrast with the limited number 
of arbitrations, there were 60 strikes, 
of which 30 lasted from nine to 146 
days: The fact that 22 transit strikes 
occurred during the first six months 
of 1953 indicates that many transit 
managements continue to take a firm 
position with respect to the undimin- 
ished demands of the unions. How- 
ever, as of July Ist, this year, I4 
transit companies were committed to 
the arbitration of their disputes cor- 
cerning the terms of their next con- 
tracts. 
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It is certainly not my intention to 
leave the impression that I look with 
favor on a strike as the most satisfac- 
tory solution to a labor dispute. I am 
quite conscious of the fact that there 
are many disadvantages as well as 
some advantages which flow from a 
strike. Many of the strikes which I 
have referred to involved the related 
problems of fare increases and tax re- 
lief, as well as the union demands. 
They almost invariably occurred as a 
last resort, after all other efforts 
failed, but have frequently proved to 
be the most satisfactory solution to the 
dispute from a long-term manage- 
ment point of view. 


HAVE never agreed with those who 
believe that strikes must be avoid- 
ed at any cost. I feel that the entire 


transit industry is indebted to the 
courageous transit executives who 
have had the courage to sit out the 
many prolonged strikes which have oc- 
curred recently. Their actions have 
been helpful to the entire industry in 
its efforts to gain recognition of the 
fact that transit is important to a com- 
munity, and these strikes may have 
had their impact upon industry nego- 
tiations. At least, some transit execu- 
tives with whom I have discussed the 
matter agree that such is the case. 


& 


Accident Costs 


pom another problem of serious 
concern to our industry is that of 
the cost resulting from accidents. On 
an industry-wide basis, injury and 
damage expenses or claim costs are 
conservatively estimated to amount to 
more than $60,000,000 annually. 
These costs would be running consid- 
erably higher, were it not for the fact 
that some companies have made sub- 
stantial progress in reducing the fre- 
quency of accidents as much as 50 per 
cent during the past ten years. 

In facing this problem, we are con- 
fronted with: first, still too many ac- 
cidents; second, greater claims con- 
sciousness, which means a higher ratio 
of claims from these accidents; third, 
an inflated economy which raises the 
average cost per claim; and fourth, 
liberal-minded judges and juries will- 
ing to give other people’s money away 
through excessive jury awards. 

For years the association has had 
a strong program of research and sup- 
port in the field of accident preven- 
tion. More recently, the problem has 
been discussed at each of our regional 
conferences, and will again be dis- 
cussed at the annual meeting of the 
American Transit Association in Los 
Angeles. In addition, our claims divi- 
sion has become active in the develop- 


“DurinG 1952, transit traffic in the United States declined 
6.24 per cent below the 1951 level, but higher fares pro- 
duced an increase in operating revenues of 1.94 per cent. 
Total operating expenses in 1952 increased 2.88 per cent, 
despite a reduction of about 0.86 per cent in mileage op- 
erated and a 2.16 per cent reduction in average employees. 
Payroll costs increased 3.56 per cent and now represent 
about 60 per cent of operating revenues...” 
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ment of plans to help combat the unit- 
ed efforts of claims compensation at- 
torneys, which have in part been re- 
sponsible for the serious and costly 
trend toward liberal interpretation of 
liability in the courts and liberal 
awards by juries. We shall continue 
to do everything possible to help solve 
these important problems. 


Transit Fares 


| reeum 1952, 266 U. S. companies 
increased their fares at least 
once, while 39 of these companies 
made two fare increases during the pe- 
riod and two actually made three fare 
increases during the year. 

During the first seven months of 
this year, 89 U. S. companies again 
raised their fares and two of these 
companies made a second increase 
during the period. 

The fact that most transit com- 
panies in the United States have made 
numerous fare increases since the end 
of World War II seems to indicate 
that they have either chosen to in- 
crease their fares from time to time by 
small amounts or have been forced to 
do so by the regulatory authorities. 
This is probably due to the fact that 
some transit executives and most reg- 
ulatory officials apparently believe 
that increased fares have had a more 
serious effect on transit riding than I 
believe is actually the case. Continued 
increases in fares on a city-wide or 
flat basis have undoubtedly resulted in 
the loss of many of our short riders, 
but I believe that much of our loss of 
other traffic is due to other factors, in- 
cluding the fact that traffic congestion 
places our vehicles at a serious com- 
petitive disadvantage with respect to 
the private automobile. 
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One of the important phases of the 
fare problem is the serious lag that 
often occurs between the time that a 
transit company’s application for a 
fare increase is filed and the date on 
which the higher fares, wholly or in 
part, are permitted to become effec- 
tive. This lag becomes particularly im- 
portant in view of the fact that in- 
creases in cost which make higher 
fares necessary become effective im- 
mediately, or even retroactively, in the 
case of some wage increases. 

This problem can be solved or al- 
leviated through the granting of au- 
thority to make interim fare increases 
on the basis of a prima facie showing 
of need. The statutes of many of our 
states permit this procedure to be fol- 
lowed. However, few states actually 
follow this procedure, and unfortu- 
nately some state commissions permit 
cities to intervene and unduly post- 
pone the granting of urgently needed 
fare relief, as was recently the case in 
Pennsylvania when the cities of Phila- 
delphia and Pittsburgh opposed fare 
applications. 


_ adherence to the antiquated 
and unrealistic return on invest- 
ment theory, instead of the use of the 
operating ratio in fixing motorbus 
fares, is another phase of the fare 
problem with which we have dealt 
through a series of meetings attended 
by representatives of the National As- 
sociation of Motor Bus Operators, our 
representatives, and the members of 
a special committee appointed by the 
National Association of Railroad and 
Utilities Commissioners to study the 
problem. Our discussions with this 
special committee have also covered 
the problem of fare lags. 
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Enlightened Self-interest Required 


ey the past, and even today, the public relations efforts of some 

transit companies have been largely selfish in nature, since they 

failed to show many other groups why our problems should be of vital 

concern to such groups and why these groups should co-operate in the 
solution of such problems in their own self-interests.” 





These meetings were climaxed by 
the adoption by the NARUC, at its an- 
nual convention last fall, of a report 
of its special committee which favored 
the use of the operating ratio. Al- 
though transit fares are subject to reg- 
ulation by a state commission in only 
about half of our states, we hope that 
this action by the NARUC will prove 
helpful to individual transit compa- 
nies, or groups of such companies, in 
their efforts to have their municipal 
regulatory officials adopt the use of the 
operating ratio as at least one of the 
controlling factors when fixing transit 
fares. 

Zone fares have recently been the 
subject of much discussion and will un- 
doubtedly continue to receive the at- 
tention of many transit executives, but 
only a few companies have inaugu- 
rated zone fares recently. More than 
100 transit companies in the United 
States have some form of zone fares, 
but in the great majority of such cases 
the central zone coincides with, or lies 


beyond, the city boundaries and only 
a small percentage of the system’s to- 
tal riders pay a multizone fare. 


|, pewmeciees many companies have 
refrained from adopting zone 
fares because of the collection prob- 
lem ; and this caused Harley L. Swift, 
when, as president last year, he ap- 
pointed a committee to study the prob- 
lem, to include the development of 
such collection devices as may be 
necessary. This committee, under the 
chairmanship of Carl D. Simpson of 
Harrisburg Railways Company, has 
had several meetings, and several in- 
dividuals or manufacturers claim to be 
able to produce devices which would 
permit transit fares to be collected on 
a mileage basis under conditions which 
would require a passenger to pass the 
operator of the vehicle only once. 
Such a system would probably require 
a passenger to enter through the rear 
door, where he would receive a check 
which would be automatically punched 
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to indicate his point of origin. When 
the passenger reached his destination, 
he would surrender his check to the 
operator, who would compute the dis- 
tance traveled ; or the passenger would 
insert the check in a mechanical device 
which might automatically compute 
the distance traveled and visually in- 
dicate the amount of fare to be 
charged. 

A system of this kind would permit 
a circulating load, but would have the 
disadvantage of requiring all passen- 
gers to exit through the front door, 
thus slowing up the unloading process 
at locations where large volumes of 
passengers were leaving the vehicle. 
Under some systems it might also re- 
quire the use of a turnstile at the rear 
door, which would have the disadvan- 
tage of slowing up the boarding of 
passengers. 


O- of the difficulties encountered, 
so far, is the reluctance of the 
manufacturers to proceed with work 
necessary to produce and perfect the 
necessary devices until more is learned 
concerning the possible market for 
them, and this means that it is difficult 
or impossible at this time to estimate 
the cost of such devices. The Ameri- 
can Transit Association is collecting 
all available data relating to such de- 
vices, and at Los Angeles this Au- 
gust our board of directors will con- 
sider the advisability of employing an 
independent research agency to make 
a pilot study as to the possibility of de- 
veloping such devices. If such a study 
indicates that it is possible to develop 
a device which will do the job and is 
not too costly, our board of directors 
may decide to organize a corporation 
similar to Transit Research Corpora- 


tion to handle the further development 
and manufacture of the device. 

Interest in a device of the type just 
referred to is not confined to those 
transit companies which are consider- 
ing the installation of a zone fare sys- 
tem for the first time. I understand 
that a number of companies which 
now have a zone fare system are also 
interested in a device which would 
make it possible to reduce minimum 
fares for a short ride of a mile or two 
to 5 cents, in an effort to recapture 
many of the short-haul riders that 
have been lost during the recent period 
of numerous fare increases. 

A device which would readily per- 
mit a one-man vehicle operator to col- 
lect fares on a mileage basis would be 
most desirable if not too costly, and I 
look with favor on further efforts to 
develop it. However, I agree with a 
number of individuals who have thor- 
oughly studied the entire problem of 
zone fares and have concluded that in 
some cases the zone fare collection 
problem has been used as a mere ex- 
cuse for unduly postponing the inau- 
guration of a simple but effective zone 
fare system of the type now used in a 
number of our small- or medium-sized 
cities. In many such cases no special 
devices are used and under some zone 
systems identification checks are not 
generally used; yet no serious collec- 
tion problems exist. 


Taxes 

Ov survey of 162 privately op- 

erated transit companies in the 
United States showed that in 1951 
they paid total taxes which averaged 
about 10 per cent and ranged from less 
than 4 per cent to over 21 per cent of 
operating revenues. Of these taxes, 
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about 39 per cent were paid to the Fed- 
eral government, 30 per cent to the 
states, 4 per cent to counties, and 27 
per cent to municipalities. We are now 
making a similar survey covering 
1952, which I expect will show sub- 
stantially the same situation as that 
which prevailed in 1951. 

As you are well aware, some of 
these taxes are relics of the early days 
when transit enjoyed a monopoly posi- 
tion, and cannot be justified today in 
view of the highly competitive position 
in which most transit companies now 
find themselves. Since they are often 
not levied against other forms of busi- 
ness, including those which operate ex- 
tensively over city streets, they unfair- 
ly discriminate against the users of 
transit services, who are generally the 
low-income groups having least ability 
to pay them. 


Or association, through its tax ad- 
visory committee, has initiated a 
plan designed to afford transit com- 
panies relief from Federal income 
taxes and surtaxes. We have followed 
the example set by certain Canadian 
utility companies, by asking for a 30 
per cent credit against normal tax net 
income. 

Incidentally, I understand that Ca- 
nadian transit companies recently 
initiated a move designed to provide 


them with the same tax reduction 
now allowed certain other of their 
public utilities. 

The outlook for relief from Federal 
taxes during 1953 is not too encourag- 
ing, but we shall continue to press our 
case next year when the outlook should 
be more favorable. Any reduction in 
Federal taxes will provide transit man- 
agements with a powerful argument 
for tax relief at the state and local lev- 
els. A few companies which have taken 
a firm position with respect to state 
and local taxes have recently succeeded 
in obtaining some relief. Like these 
companies, I hope that other compa- 
nies will find that it pays to assume an 
aggressive attitude toward tax relief. 
If such action does not actually pro- 
duce tax relief, it may, at least, pre- 
vent further tax increases. 


Transit Pars 


Shine. development of what we now 
call transit pars continues to be 
one of the most absorbing and thought- 
provoking studies the association has 
undertaken in recent years. 

At the 1952 ATA annual meeting 
the committee on standard pars, as it 
was known at that time, presented its 
first report, setting forth very clearly 
the purpose and intended uses of 
transit pars, the procedure to be fol- 
lowed in developing them, and certain 
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the most important basic problems which confront our in- 


q “|. . 1 am firmly convinced that traffic congestion is one of 


dustry. Because of traffic congestion, the average speed of 
transit vehicles on the streets of large and small cities ts 
substantially the same as, or in some cases even less than, it 
was in the days of the horsecar, despite the increased speed 
and greater maneuverability now built into our transit 


vehicles.” 
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facts about transit pars intended to 
prevent misunderstanding and possible 
misuse, 

I shall merely quote the definition 
of pars as it appears in the commit- 
tee’s 1952 report, which is as follows: 

Each par is a percentage figure, ex- 
pressed as per cent of gross operating 
revenue representing in the opinion of 
the committee the proportion of such 
revenue that appropriately may be ab- 
sorbed by each of the major categories 
of cost, and to still leave a net profit 
sufficient to conserve the capital of the 
enterprise, assure its perpetuation on 

a satisfactory physical basis, and give 

it access to new capital if necessary. 


The 1952 report provided the in- 
dustry a set of basic pars on a com- 
pany-wide basis, plus a breakdown in- 
to departmental pars for each of the 
three main departments of “Trans- 
portation,” “Maintenance, Repair, and 
Servicing,” and “General Office.” It 
also provided complete instructions or 
ground rules for the distribution of 
costs in actual use of transit pars. 
Those who have not seen a copy of 
that report, I urge to obtain one and to 
read it carefully. 


T° the final stages of the preparation 

of the 1952 report, some companies 
were concerned over the possibility 
that transit pars, which were intended 
for use as a management tool, might 
be used by others in a manner in which 
they were never intended to be used. I 
understand that some Canadian com- 
panies have shown the same concern. 
That point was carefully considered 
from a general policy standpoint, and 
it was decided to proceed with the sub- 
mission of the report in a normal fash- 
ion at our last annual meeting. Nine 
months have elapsed and up to now, 
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at least, no complications appear to 
have developed. 

With the completion of the 1952 re- 
port, the committee entered into the 
second phase of its work. This involves 
the possible development of a limited 
number of so-called “supporting yard- 
sticks,” consisting of additional ratios 
for use in making a more detailed 
analysis of a company’s situation when 
its actual operating results are at var- 
iance with the basic transit pars. 

At a meeting held in Hot Springs, 
Virginia, last June, the committee 
gave careful consideration to the pos- 
sible development of supporting yard- 
sticks as well as to a careful review of 
the basic ratios previously developed. 

At our annua! meeting in Los An- 
geles, Paul O. Dittmar, chairman of 
the committee, was to present a report 
of the committee’s activities, and the 
subject of company-wide yardsticks 
and methods successfully employed by 
some companies in meeting transit 
pars will be discussed. 


peste nage our annual meeting, 
member operating companies will 
be asked to participate in a plan under 
which individual company experience 
in the use of transit pars will be made 
available to others. This exchange of 
experience will provide additional 
proof that transit pars can be achieved 
and will also make it possible for in- 
dividual companies to study methods 
successfully employed in reaching 
transit pars by other companies of 
comparable size operating under sim- 
ilar conditions. That was the principal 
subject for discussion at the meeting 
of the committee held in Hot Springs, 
Virginia, recently. I regret that I am 
not in a position to discuss the nature 
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of the supporting ratios until after the 
committee reaches a decision concern- 
ing them. 

Another important phase of the 
committee’s work taken up at Hot 
Springs was an examination of actual 
operating figures compared with the 
basic pars to serve as a recheck on the 
committee’s work last year. All the 
members of the committee, represent- 
ing an excellent cross section of transit 
operations in the United States, have 
contributed their data. 

Because of the continued interest in 
transit pars, the program committee 
for our 1953 annual meeting plans to 
devote a major part of the final gen- 
eral session of our annual meeting in 
Los Angeles to the discussion of the 
findings of the committee on transit 
pars with respect to supporting ratios 
and other current developments. 


Traffic Congestion 


A I previously indicated, I am firm- 

ly convinced that traffic conges- 
tion is one of the most important basic 
problems which confront our industry. 
Because of traffic congestion, the av- 
erage speed of transit vehicles on the 
streets of large and small cities is sub- 
stantially the same as, or in some cases 
even less than, it was in the days of the 
horsecar, despite the increased speed 
and greater maneuverability now built 
into our transit vehicles. Increased 
speed of our vehicles would place us 
ina more favorable competitive posi- 
tion with respect to the private auto- 
mobiles and would do more than any- 
thing else to arrest, or completely re- 
verse, the continuing losses in traffic 
which we have suffered since the end 
of World War II, by making our serv- 
ice more attractive and salable. 
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In addition, an increase in the av- 
erage speed of transit vehicles would 
enable us to effect substantial reduc- 
tions in our costs in proportion to the 
increased average speeds which are at- 
tained. 

The subject of traffic congestion has 
been an important vehicle of the as- 
sociation’s public information pro- 
gram as a means of centering attention 
on a topic which is important to every 
phase of business in American cities. 
By the introduction of panel discus- 
sions on traffic congestion before 
chambers of commerce, luncheon 
clubs, and various national organiza- 
tions, the industry has fastened atten- 
tion upon mass transportation—and 
its essentiality to city growth. 


6 Beeseme every medium of public 
information, including newspa- 
pers, magazines, radio, and television, 
and a speakers’ bureau the association 
has told the transit story in such a way 
as to encourage favorable remedial ac- 
tion by public officials, while inviting 
better understanding on the part of the 
general public. 

There is growing evidence that this 
program has caused business leaders 
and government officials to become in- 
creasingly cognizant of the need for 
them to give thought to, and take ac- 
tion designed to provide for, fast, con- 
venient, and efficient movement of peo- 
ple and goods, rather than to attempt 
to move and park an ever-increasing 
number of vehicles, particularly pri- 
vate automobiles. For example, we 
have been asked to suggest the name of 
a well-qualified transit executive to 
present a paper on the subject of “traf- 
fic congestion” at one of the sessions 
of the Canadian Federation of Mayors 
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and the United States Conference of 
Mayors to be held in Montreal next 
September. 

Outstanding public utility commis- 
sioners have strongly urged the transit 
industry to develop better public rela- 
tions at both the national and local 
level. The Honorable Eugene S. 
Loughlin, president of the National 
Association of Railroad and Utilities 
Commissioners and chairman of the 
Connecticut Public Utilities Commis- 
sion, addressed our regional confer- 
ence in Washington last May and Dr. 
Kenneth Potter, a member of the Cali- 
fornia Utilities Commission, who han- 
dles most transit matters in that state, 
was to speak at one of the sessions of 
our annual meetings in Los Angeles in 
August on the general subject of trans- 
it public relations from the viewpoint 
of a public utility commissioner. 


le the past, and even today, the pub- 
lic relations efforts of some transit 
companies have been largely selfish in 
nature, since they failed to show many 
other groups why our problems should 
be of vital concern to such groups and 
why these groups should co-operate in 
the solution of such problems in their 
own self-interests. Our program has 
as its basis an appeal to the self-inter- 
ests of retailers, bankers, property 
owners, real estate brokers, newspa- 
pers, city officials, and others directly 
interested in the extent to which traf- 
fic congestion is causing decentraliza- 
tion and the resulting deterioration of 
the central business districts of most 
of our cities. It seeks to gain the co- 
operation and support of these groups 
and of taxicab operators, truck opera- 
tors, and even many automobile driv- 


ers, in really doing something about 
the traffic congestion problem. 

It is apparent that many things 
which we suggest as remedies for our 
traffic problems will also help to speed 
up the movement of other vehicles as 
well. Our chances of having such 
remedial action taken will certainly be 
greatly enhanced if we have the sup- 
port of these other groups. 

Therefore, the important task of 
speeding up our service, thus making 
it more attractive and salable as well 
as less costly to provide, is one which 
we cannot fully accomplish alone. 


The Future 


I HAVE merely tried to cover the 
high spots of recent developments. 
In summary, most transit companies 
are still confronted with many serious 
problems, but it is encouraging to find 
increasing evidence that they are real- 
ly doing something about them. Cer- 
tainly we can be optimistic about the 
future of the transit industry if we 
take prompt and aggressive action in 
really settling these problems. 

As previously stated, most of these 
problems cannot be solved by transit 
alone. We must have the co-operation 
and support of business leaders, pub- 
lic officials, our employees, and the gen- 
eral public, if we are to successfully 
overcome them. Thus, our public in- 
formation program is of utmost im- 
portance in making our problems un- 
derstood and as a part of our effort to 
gain the necessary co-operation and 
support of others. I believe that any 
public information efforts at the na- 
tional level can only be most effective 
if they are supplemented at the locai 
level. 
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Wanted—A Yardstick for Traffic 


Control 


The trend of American city growth and demands for surface 

transportation should have given us, by this time, enough 

experience to devise a uniform and commonly accepted step- 

by-step plan for keeping urban traffic moving, through succes- 
sive limitations on parking and private automobile use. 


By FRANCIS X. WELCH* 


HE future of the transit industry 
“[ canoa for many obvious reasons 

be considered independently of 
the over-all problem of moving traffic 
through the streets of our cities of to- 
day and tomorrow. And this, in turn, 
involves such corollary considerations 
as urban growth, the trend and move- 
ment of population and retail business 
to the suburban and small community, 
industrial dispersion, and the eco- 
nomics of city government, including 
public welfare. 

Sounds like a large order, and it is. 
But the whole difficulty might be re- 
duced to the simplest terms by stating 
the following premises : 

1. American population is growing. 
2. American cities are growing. 





*Managing editor, Pustic Utiities Fort- 
NIGHTLY. ; 
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3. The suburban or satellite cities 
are growing relatively faster than the 
larger settled cities—a trend spurred 
by the very congestion of traffic move- 
ment which today is characteristic of 
every large American city without ex- 
ception. 

4. There will have to be some form 
of passenger transportation to move 
the masses in these cities. 

5. A do-nothing policy of permit- 
ting indiscriminate use and parking 
of private automobiles in central busi- 
ness districts and other congested 
areas at all hours will inevitably result 
in the paralysis of urban transporta- 
tion, in which neither private automo- 
biles nor common carriers can operate 
within a fraction of their automotive 
potential. 


| ew will quarrel or quibble about 
these premises. Experienced mu- 
nicipal traffic officials and transport 
people will regard them as elementary. 
Yet they lead up to an inescapable con- 
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clusion that limitations must be im- 
posed. 

Limitations are not new. But the 
political resistance to any interference 
with the free and unlimited use of that 
great American institution—the fam- 
ily jalopy—makes the decision and 
enforcement regarding each limitation 
on the private automobile a tooth- 
pulling policing operation. The fear of 
unpopularity, the indignant “letters to 
the editors,” the repetition of all the 
arguments by people who refuse to 
face the physical axiom that two 
bodies cannot occupy the same space at 
the same time—all serve to frighten 
those in control into delaying action 
long after the need is indicated. 

Admittedly, it is a thankless task. 
City officials, who have the courage to 
brave the storm, are rewarded with 
abuse. Those who temporize or play 
up to the popular favoritism may be 
able to postpone the reckoning until 
they either leave public office or move 
on to some other post outside of the 
firing line. 


B" every city engineer and every 
transit official knows that there 
are definite indications when a given 
local traffic situation calls for the im- 
posing of limitations on the use of au- 


tomobiles. The question naturally 
arises why the onus of making such 
decisions should not be avoided by the 
adoption of some recognized standard 
for step-by-step controls. 

What are the steps in traffic control 
in any community as the hazards of 
traffic grow with the population of 
vehicular movement? (1) A ban on 
all-night parking; (2) a time limit on 
curb parking; (3) metered parking; 
(4) a ban on parking during rush 
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hours; (5) a ban on central business 
district parking entirely during busi- 
ness hours; and (6) a ban on the use 
of private automobiles in certain sec- 
tions during hours of congestion. 


HE last step is one which has 

never yet been taken in any 
American city because it would prob- 
ably be political suicide for any city 
official who suggested it. But there are 
some areas, such as the financial dis- 
trict in New York city, during the 
lunch hour, where the need for limit- 
ing unnecessary private automobile 
traffic is becoming more apparent 
every day. In totalitarian countries, 
notably Hitler’s Germany before and 
during World War II, private auto- 
mobile use in some areas was restricted 
to operations certified as essential, 
such as public officials, doctors, busi- 
ness vehicles, taxicabs, etc. But the 
other five steps in the foregoing list 
are all well-known controls on the 
American scene. Step No. 5 is ex- 
emplified in downtown Manhattan 
and, since December 1, 1952, in down- 
town Philadelphia. 

An article in the June, 1953, issue 
of Nation’s Business by Sam Stavisky, 
entitled ‘Mass Transportation or 
Mess?” gives a graphic description of 
the events leading up to the bold step 
taken by the Philadelphia authorities 
in banning all parking in the 112 
blocks comprising the central shopping 
and business district. This ban was all 
the more remarkable because the sug- 
gestion came from the city’s transit 
utility. R. F. Tyson, executive vice 
president of Philadelphia Transporta- 
tion Company, facing a nightmare of 
pre-Christmas shopping, warned the 
mayor that “if utter chaos is to be 
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avoided . . . drastic remedial measures 
must be taken.” 

The article goes on to describe the 
surprising success of the no-parking 
ban. Traffic accidents were reduced by 
20 per cent. The flow of automobiles 
and trucks was speeded up 27 per cent. 
The passage of fire engines was ex- 
pedited. Cab fares—metered to time 
as well as distance—were lowered, 
while the drivers’ daily “take” was in- 
creased. New Jersey commuters saved 
twenty to twenty-five minutes per 
round trip. Merchants discovered that 
business depended not so much on the 
number of cars but on the number of 
people who got into the downtown 
areas, and so on. 


b jxe pertinency of these limitations 
to the transit industry is obvious 
enough. Parking bans not only speed 
up the schedules and the number of 
trips that can be made during rush 
hours and other times, they also pro- 
duce more passengers for streetcars 
and busses. They tend to increase the 
use of transit facilities during the non- 
rush hour, as a class of business which 
the transit industry desperately needs. 
They tend to stimulate the short-haul 
passenger load, due to fringe parking. 

Without some such restrictions the 
transit business in many cities is be- 
coming an expensive, unprofitable 
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peak-load business, with most of the 
passenger volume coming downtown 
in the morning and going back in the 
afternoon. At other times the street- 
cars and busses just sit around draw- 
ing interest on equipment, while pay- 
roll expense, taxes, etc., keep on 
around the clock. 

The trouble has been, so far, in 
tardy invokement of traffic controls. 
Authorities generally wait until the 
situation has assumed critical propor- 
tions. Then steps are taken in despera- 
tion, which may not be well planned in 
advance or well thought out in execu- 
tion. Unless satisfactory results are 
produced, continued opposition and 
arguments for the “I-told-you-so” 
contingent, whose number is legion in 
every American city, are stimulated. 


Lege the transit industry needs, 
to come back economically to its 
rightful and necessary place in the 
city transportation picture, is an or- 
derly plan of procedure. Instead of 
letting traffic situations drift until they 
get out of hand, isn’t it possible for 
engineering surveys to determine well 
in advance at what point of time Step 
No. 1, Step No. 2, Step No. 3, and 
so on, will be required? 

The techniques for drawing up such 
a timetable would obviously be similar 
to the techniques already used by high- 


z 


“OveER the long run, the future of the transit industry as 
such would be assured under an orderly control setup. It 
already has been noted that American cities must eventual- 
ly come to the point of limiting the USE of automobiles, if 


necessary, under some conditions. 


Yet with the steady 


growth of population and diversion of business and profes- 
sional interest, the demand for transportation is increas- 
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way control authorities in determining 
when speed limits should be increased 
or lowered and when certain highways 
are carrying too much traffic for 
safety. Traffic checking at various 
hours ; a check of parking characteris- 
tics, including the length and location 
of parking; a check on area auto regis- 
tration and population increase; a 
check on trends in business location or 
relocation—these are all factors to be 
given weight. 

For the transit industry there is the 
obvious supreme stake of its own eco- 
nomic existence. But it has one un- 
answerable argument to support its 
considerations. Even its critics must 
concede it. There must always be some 
kind of transportation. We will never 
go back to walking or the speed of 
horse traffic—although the amount of 
rush-hour congestion, which has de- 
veloped in some cities, is closely .ap- 
proximating the speed of horse-drawn 
transit a hundred years ago. 

The only alternative to orderly 
transit traffic controls, and the assur- 
ance of an efficient common carrier 
transportation system is progressive 
paralysis. Since the end of World War 
Il, the policy of drift and do nothing 
has gone on in the face of two phe- 
nomena: first, the increased number of 
passenger cars, which has nearly dou- 
bled the number operated in the low 
period of 1944; second, the postwar 
construction rush boom, which has re- 
sulted in rapid growth of suburban 
areas, creating tax values beyond the 
corporate limits of the central mu- 
nicipality. 


N™ remembering that premise 
that there must be some kind of 
transportation, it would appear that 
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the average large city is faced with 
Hobson’s choice. It can clean up its 
traffic mess and, in the process, make 
a place for an efficient and flourishing 
transportation system. The alternative 
of letting everybody use their auto- 
mobiles at any time or at any place, 
will eventually create such a hardening 
of the arteries in the central business 
district as to constitute no alternative 
at all. In short, the alternatives are: 
(1) do it now the easy way; (2) do 
it later when the situation has become 
almost impossible. 

Eventually every city could reach 
the desperation point where city au- 
thorities must act to avoid what hap- 
pened in Philadelphia. The trouble 
with the let’s-wait-and-see policy is 
that transit companies can starve, go 
broke, and disappear before city au- 
thorities face up to the facts. In the 
past the tendency has been to consider 
traffic control apart from the need for 
a common carrier transit service, and 
to consider those two situations inde- 
pendently of the trend in growth in 
business and residential population. 
An orderly plan would consider all 
three of these things in combination. 


mN a recent meeting in St. Louis, on 
a proposal to have the city con- 
sider buying out the facilities of the St. 
Louis Public Service Company, John 
FE. Dube, chairman of the St. Louis 
County Chamber of Commerce, 
stressed the importance of a positive 
approach towards transit service. The 
problem is to get people back on mass 
transit facilities, instead of trying to 
discover palliatives which will permit 
their continued indiscriminate use of 
private automobiles for daily commut- 
ing. 
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Progressive Steps in Traffic Control 
eg proud are the steps in traffic control in any community as the 
hazards of traffic grow with the population of vehicular 


movement? 


“(1) A ban on all-night parking. 


“(2) A time limit on curb parking. 


(3) Metered parking. 


(4) A ban on parking during rush hours. 
“(5) A ban on central business district parking ENTIRELY during 


business hours. 


“(6) A ban on the use of private automobiles in certain sections dur- 


ing hours of congestion.” 





— the war, not only are more 
persons driving downtown to daily 
jobs but nearly three out of four ve- 
hicles carry the driver only. This prac- 
tice, which is common to almost every 
American city, has cut into the revenue 
passengers of the public transit com- 
panies and overtaxed limited street 
parking facilities more than ever. 
More than that. The very volume of 
trafic growth represents a surge of 
population and industry to locate out- 
side the central city limits, frustrating 
tax officials who must increase state 
maintenance programs, notwithstand- 
ing a steadily aging inventory of 
downtown real property. Here is 
where the public welfare burden, 
growing like a fungus on the down- 
town slum, brings the “blight of cities” 
into reality. 
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Mr. Dube said he thought he knew 
the reason for public preference for 
private automobiles. But he did not 
know how to overcome this prefer- 
ence. “The reason lies in Detroit,’”’ he 
said. “The automobile industry has 
done such a job of supersalesmanship 
that mass transit is not competing with 
the automobile as transportation, but 
rather as a symbol of success and 
prestige. Someone said a depression 
would send people back to the busses. 
I don’t believe it. Automobiles would 
be the last thing they would give up. 
They would rather starve than lose the 
status of automobile owner.” 

One way to restore transit riding 
might be to let things get so bad, 
trafficwise, that no one will drive an 
automobile downtown, he suggested. 
The first step, Dube advised the St. 
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Louis county freeholders, was to de- 
termine what is adequate service and 
then decide whether private ownership 
can provide adequate service at rea- 
sonable cost and earn a fair return. He 
said : 

If private industry cannot operate 
more efficiently than a publicly owned 
organization, then we might as well ad- 
mit the Russians are right. I don’t 
think the county people would vote for 
public ownership because of the strong 
possibility of operating losses which 
would have to be borne by the taxpay- 
ers. I don’t believe that 90 per cent 
of the people would vote to support a 
service that is used by only 7 to 10 per 
cent. 


Dube was referring to the percentage 
of county population using mass 
transit facilities. 


| the table on page 217, taken 
from a recent statistical study on 
parking characteristics, we see a defi- 
nite relationship between the paucity 
of parking space and the density of 
population. 

In cities under 25,000 almost half 
the population (467 per 1,000) had 
access to an hour’s parking space in 
the downtown area during a typical 
business day. But in cities of over a 
half-million only 7.4 per cent (per 
1,000) had such access. Conversely, 
the ratio of parking demand rose from 
34 per cent in excess of space available 
in the “core” area (meaning those 
blocks in the central business district 
where parking space demand exceeds 
the supply). The situation got to the 
point where five motorists were look- 
ing for every single space available in 
cities of more than a half-million! 

No step-by-step formula is likely to 
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be accepted unless its objectivity were 
assured. The solution would seem to 
be the enlistment of some outside re- 
search institution of national prestige 
—such as one of several well-known 
foundations—to devise a step-by-step 
formula. This could then be accepted 
by city associations, chambers of com- 
merce, transit companies, etc., on its 
own merits. The objectives could be 
stated in very simple terms as follows: 

Situation A. Where rush-hour traf- 
fic load, parking density, population 
demand, do not require controls or 
limitations beyond speed limits, traffic 
lights, etc. 

Situation B. Where the above- 
mentioned component factors require 
some time limitations on parking. 

Situation C. Where the component 
factors have reached the point of an 
absolute ban on parking during rush 
hours. 

Situation D. Where the component 
factors have reached a point requiring 
a complete ban on street parking in 
the central business district. 

Situation E, Where the component 
factors necessitate a limitation on the 
use of private automobiles during cer- 
tain hours in certain areas. 


pee such a formula was devised 
and tested, based on authoritative 
research and field experiment, its ac- 
ceptance could be left up to the city 
authorities. But a strong backing 
could be marshaled by very reason 
of the establishment of such a uniform 
standard. People in the business com- 
munity, in the large basic industries, 
real estate interests, and civic leaders 
would be among the first to recognize 
the advantages of agreeing when steps 
should be taken and what steps. 
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Such a plan would give greatest 
benefit to the transit industry, whether 
privately owned and operated or mu- 
nicipally owned and operated. There 
would be no need for a knockdown, 
drag-out fight before city councils and 
civic associations to prove the necessity 
for each tiny step, which is always 
taken too late under the present cir- 
cumstances. One can imagine under 
such a plan the following public notice 
going out from the city council: 


NOTICE 


Under the “X” plan for orderly traf- 
fic control, it is apparent that by March 
15, 1954, the density of rush-hour traf- 
fic flow in the area described in this 
notice requires the establishment of 
the following controls : 


Thereafter the notice would set 
forth the necessary limitations cor- 
responding to whether the conditions 
involve Situations B, C, D, or E. Such 
notice could be given from three to six 
months, or even longer, under modern 
conditions of traffic survey. 

Another advantage is that the for- 
mula could work in both directions! It 
could be used as an instrument for re- 
laxing traffic controls where condi- 
tions improved, due to street or high- 
way improvement, diversion of traffic, 
or business activity to other areas, etc. 
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(7 the long run, the future of the 
transit industry as such would be 
assured under an orderly control set- 
up. It already has been noted that 
American cities must eventually come 
to the point of limiting the use of auto- 
mobiles, if necessary, under some con- 
ditions. Yet with the steady growth of 
population and diversion of business 
and professional interest, the demand 
for transportation is increasing. The 
chief benefit for the transit industry 
would be assurance of a market for 
passengers in an operating area where 
it could actually do a profitable busi- 
ness. 

For the city fathers, orderly traffic 
controls might well tend to stem the 
pell-mell rush of residential and com- 
mercial interests into suburban and 
satellite communities. 

In Washington, D. C., a study by 
Gordon B. Sharpe’ shows that the cen- 
tral business district of the nation’s 
capital continues to exercise city-wide 
influence, notwithstanding the steady 
growth of suburban shopping areas. 
Given conditions of ready access and 
mobility of traffic, with fast and eff- 
cient common carrier transit service, 


1“Travel to Commercial Centers of the 
Washington, D. C., Metropolitan Area.” Bu- 
reau of Public Roads. Mimeographed, 16 
pages. 1952. 
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AUTO PARKING IN DOWNTOWN AREAS 


Parking Space Hours Per 
1,000 Population in the 
Central Business District 


Population Group 
Under 25,000 
25,000-50,000 
50,000-100,000 
100,000-250,000 
250,000-500,000 
Over 500,000 


467 
314 
202 
225 
133 

74 


Ratio of Parking 
Demand to Supply 
In the Core Area 

1.34 

1.38 

1.45 

1.64 

3.27 

4.67 


Source: “Some Travel and Parking Habits Observed from Parking 
— by S. T. Hitchcock and R. H. Burrage. Public Roads, June, 
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such central business districts tend to 
become specialized. Medical centers, 
office buildings for lawyers, and other 
professional consolidation of interest 
occurs. Such stabilization would tend 
to halt the drop in city valuation of 
downtown properties which has gone 
on during the last twenty years. Ac- 
cording to one recent study on the 
assessed valuation of real property in 
Flint, Michigan,® the percentage of 
downtown real property to total city 
valuation has dropped 15.6 in 1930 to 
9.9 in 1951. 


T should not take much argument to 

demonstrate to the majority of 
fair-minded citizens the simple fact 
that both the cities and the transit sys- 
tems are suffering from the same 
disease and should be working to- 
gether to find a cure. Since the war- 


time peak of 1945, the transit industry - 


has probably suffered more from pas- 
senger loss due to the increase of auto- 
mobile registration and growing daily 
use of automobiles than it has from in- 
creased operating expenses. 

Only a handful of more than over 
1,600 operating companies can report 


2“The Future of the Central Business Dis- 
trict,” by J. D. Carroll, Jr. Public Manage- 
ment, July, 1953. 


even a “fair profit.” An investment 
stake of more than $4 billion showed 
a return of only 1.18 per cent in 1951. 
Obviously this cannot go on. 


A already stated, the choice would 
seem to be to do something about 
it now before the transit industry goes 
under—or doing something about it 
later on, by default, when it will be 
necessary to create an entirely new 
system of common carrier transporta- 
tion. 

This much ts certain, the common 
carrier 1s here to stay, whether we 
recognize it or not! We may, through 
temporary blindness and_ hesitancy, 
allow the existing industry to be 
strangled. But to paraphrase a French 
philosopher, discussing an even more 
important and indispensable subject, 
if there were no transit industry it 
would be necessary to invent one. 
Some cities of the future may have to 
find that out the hard way. The only 
trouble with that is it will involve a 
terrible waste of time, dollars, and dis- 
comfort. At present most of our cities 
already have the means within their 
hands to do something about it, right 
now. What we need most of all is a 
simple slide rule to guide our regula- 
tory timetable on traffic control. 





Ore Conveyor System Planned 
EW facilities for handling iron ore, said to be the largest 
N of their kind in the world, are being built in Narvik, Nor- 
way. The installation is designed to move 8,000 tons of ore 


an hour. 


Included are a combination of transport belts and 37 cranes 
mounted on a bridge 66 feet high and 2,400 feet long, and four 
new ore crushers in a large chamber some 70 feet underground. 
Storage space for 4,000,000 tons of ore will be provided. 
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The Forgotten Man Is a 
Bus Rider 


Strangely, the vast Los Angeles freeway system is 

being built with no facilities for giving the bus 

passenger a fast ride. So California transit men have 

undertaken to call attention of lawmakers and public 
to the facts of mass transportation. 


By JAMES H. COLLINS* 


os ANGELES rides on rubber—its 
own rubber—to such an extent 


that public transportation is 
used by less than one-fifth of the peo- 
ple who go to work, or shop, or take 
in a show. 

This bus-riding minority is steadily 
shrinking. 

When California legislators and 
highway officials made a statewide 
survey for modern roads to carry the 
burgeoning postwar auto traffic, they 
planned a freeway system to give the 
city new arteries through which its 
huge motor traffic could flow. 

And no attention was paid to the 
bus riders. 

With a little bias, this might be a 
story of a fight between bureaucrats 
and bus riders, with the latter cham- 


*Business editor and author, Hollywood, 
California. For additional personal note, see 
“Pages with the Editors.” 
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pioned by transit company executives. 
Bureaucrats make excellent villains. 

However, the truth is that they all 
ran bang-up into a new postwar prob- 
lem, and have been going along to- 
gether learning what cooks, and their 
experience may be useful to transit ex- 
ecutives in other communities where 
freeways become necessary. 

Bus riders are taxpayers. These 
freeways were to be built with taxes. 
How could one-fifth of the public have 
been left out in figuring such a public 
improvement ? 

Logically enough. 


a were hounded by the 
stupendous increases in automo- 
bile traffic. The freeways were planned 
to ease things. They were to be paid for 
by increased gasoline taxes and license 
fees. When they were finished, and all 
the automobiles were up there, run- 
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ning on their own highways, the busses 
would have the streets lower down all 
to themselves. 

That seems to have been the legisla- 
tive reasoning. 


B” after the engineering and fi- 
nancial details had been settled, 
and work started, along came infla- 
tion and twisted costs out of line. Like- 
wise, the routes surveyed through 
slums ran into new subdivisions, laid 
out to take care of population growth. 
Rights of way cost more. And as sec- 
tions of freeway were opened for traf- 
fic, it was found that still more free- 
ways would be needed—and the streets 
down below had bigger and better 
traffic jams, because the freeways 
brought them more motorists. 

As Robert Burns put it, here was 
another instance of the best-laid 
schemes “gang aft a-gley.” 


But from the first, Los Angeles 


transit executives began studying this 
freeway system as a potential new 
arrangement of bus routes. Transit 
men over the state were interested, 
and through the California Transit 
Association were able to insert their 
views—that possibly these freeways 
would be needed for public transporta- 
tion, and that the building of bus 
turnouts might be worth considering. 
There was no demand, nor protest, 
nor special pleading about it. They 
just planted the idea, like a seed, and 
it started growing. It is still a tiny 
plant, but growing. Any fellow who 
has had experience with legislators 
will tell you that they are fertile soil 
in which to drop ideas. Your proposi- 
tion may seem to be hopeless, but plant 
your seed and give it a little time. It 
will grow, as this one did. 
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The freeways were laid out to speed 
motorists from outlying residence 
areas to downtown, where clover-leaf 
transfers would speed them to other 
residence or industrial areas. 


Senay men contended that bus 
riders would want to travel over 
the same routes, and would need turn- 
outs enabling them to get on and off 
the busses. 

And busses for flexibility. At that 
time Los Angeles still had a consider- 
able mileage of streetcar rails, much 
of it since abandoned. And the mass 
transportation puzzle was still being 
studied in terms of rails. 

One more example of the truth that 
we always get ready to fight the last 
war, and try to meet the new problem 
with what worked before. It was pro- 
posed that rails be laid for streetcars 
along the freeways. The thing got as 
far as Sacramento, and was honestly 
weighed, until three questions settled 
it. 


“What will such a rail system cost ?” 
was the first. An estimate of $400,- 
000,000 was given. 


“Where will 
from?” 

“From bonds, voted by the tax- 
payers.” 

“That’s a good deal more money 
than the rail systems now find it im- 
possible to make any profit on. Sup- 
pose no private operator is able to 
make it pay? What happens?” 

The only answer—the rails would 
have to be taken over by the city, and 
losses made good by taxpayers. 

Another view on busses was that no 
turnouts would be necessary if they 
picked up passengers at street level, 
mounted up to the freeway, drove to 


the money come 
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the next stopping place, descended to 
street level, ran at that level to the next 
stopping place, and rose again. The 
freeways would have cleared the 
streets. That, of course, lost all the ad- 
vantages of speed, and from the stand- 
point of bus riders would be messy. 


iene original legislative commit- 
tee’s studies for freeways, right 
after the war, had recommended sepa- 
rate lanes for bus loading, but the free- 
ways were built without such lanes, 
and when transit men were able to 
convince legislators that busses needed 
special facilities, they ran into a hitch. 

“Building these turnouts is no part 
of the state’s freeway job,” said the 
lawmakers. “If the cities want them, 
let the cities build them.” 

Transit men discovered that they 
had an educational job to do, not with 
lawmakers alone, but the general pub- 
lic. Busses on freeways would intro- 
duce a new kind of mass transporta- 
tion. 

Busses are scheduled as nearly as 
possible to carry full loads. Along a 
given route, at a scheduled time, there 
must be enough passengers available. 
They must be picked up and let off all 
along the route. Leaving the freeway 
for passenger stops would rob bus 
riders of all the timesavings. 

Bus turnouts can be provided ac- 
cording to the requirements at the 
necessary stops. They can often be 
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simple and inexpensive, provided at 
street level for the busses to drop 
down, load, and ascend again at that 
point. The cost is small compared to 
total freeway costs. 

Freeways can be a blight on an area 
which has had fairly satisfactory mass 
transportation, as illustrated by an 
area along the Ramona freeway, just 
east of the Los Angeles business dis- 
trict. An old highway has been con- 
verted into a freeway, without facili- 
ties for busses, which are not able to 
give satisfactory service along streets 
formerly used. 

These new conditions, while illus- 
trated by Los Angeles examples, are 
or will be found in other California 
municipalities, and transit men appear 
to have the best understanding of them 
at the present time. Eventually the 
public will discover that freeways are 
going to bring about changes for bus 
riders. These changes will be good or 
otherwise, depending upon the adjust- 
ments that are made for the new flows 
of traffic through freeways. These 
larger arteries for traffic are disclosing 
unexpected possibilities. 


HEN the city was asked to build 

bus turnouts, the question of 
franchises arose, right away. From 
time immemorial, when streetcars 
were a profitable business, cities have 
sold transit companies the right to op- 
erate through the streets. City fathers 


e 


“FREEWAYS are being built primarily to move vehicles. Ve- 
hicles do not shop, the transit man points out to the down- 
town merchant. People buy merchandise. Automobiles do 
not. One bus can bring in forty times as many shoppers 
as a private car, carrying the average of one and a half 


passengers.” 
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are not yet alert to the changes that 
freeways are bringing to franchises. 

Los Angeles has built three bus 
turnouts along one freeway, that which 
runs to Hollywood, and franchised bus 
companies to operate on that route, 
paying 24 per cent of their gross re- 
ceipts, the same rate charged on older 
franchises. 

This is just a starter. As other free- 
ways are opened to traffic, and with 
the building of turnouts, the city will 
have a new source of revenue, and 
transit companies a new load of costs, 
for which bus riders must pay. 

Transit men argue that these free- 
way franchises should be granted at a 
lower rate, or that no franchise should 
be necessary at all. Because on old 
franchises the city was charging for 
street maintenance, while freeways are 
maintained by the state, as part of the 
state highway system, and the city has 


no costs other than the investment in 


bus turnouts. The charge on these three 
Hollywood freeway turnouts was fig- 
ured on a 20-year life. Transit men 
maintain that they will last much 
longer than that—even fifty years. 

Passenger services that use the free- 
way without bus turnouts pay no fran- 
chise fee. 

“Bus riders already are paying their 
share of freeway construction and 
maintenance costs, with about eighty 
traceable taxes. Part of every bus fare 
goes for the state tax on gasoline or 
diesel oil. Another part for the bus li- 
cense. There are fees for registration, 
weight, franchise, excise taxes on tires, 
tubes, lubricants, and whatnot. The 
transit men say John Citizen’s bus 
token is a heavily taxed piece of metal, 
and these taxes are an obstacle to bet- 
ter mass transportation. 
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And so on—it is really quite a finan- 
cial mess, created by the apparently 
simple effort to put the bus up on the 
freeway and let passengers on and off. 


HAT the transit people are after 

is more customers. With time- 
savings possible by full use of free- 
ways, the bus ride can be made more 
attractive, possibly getting some of the 
shoppers who go downtown in their 
cars, or at least giving workers a faster 
ride to their jobs, and eliminating the 
strain of driving their own cars. That 
there will ever be any great change 
here, even the transit men do not an- 
ticipate. 

Los Angeles is _ rubber-minded. 
Fifty per cent of the people who go 
downtown drive themselves, and from 
certain points, like the San Fernando 
valley, up to 90 per cent drive their 
own Cars. 

But there may be enough difference 
in favor of the freeway bus ride to be 
important to downtown business con- 
cerns. 

Freeways are being built primarily 
to move vehicles. Vehicles do not shop, 
the transit man points out to the down- 
town merchant. People buy merchan- 
dise. Automobiles do not. One bus can 
bring in forty times as many shoppers 
as a private car, carrying the average 
of one and a half passengers. 

A number of downtown stores and 
theaters are now giving a token to the 
customer who shows, by transfer stub, 
that she has come downtown on the 
bus. The idea is gaining rather slowly, 
but no business concern adopting it has 
stopped the practice. le 

Downtown merchants might profit- 
ably advertise fast bus service on the 
freeways, say the transit men, insert- 
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Differences in City Transit 


Soest transportation is feasible with large populations, like 

New York city, where the millions have little choice. But Los 

Angeles people have a choice, as shown by the fact that only 50,000 

passengers ride downtown daily in streetcars and busses, compared with 
Manhattan's millions.” 








ing time comparisons between driving 
and bus riding, showing that bus riders 
can get off at store doors. 


HE downtown area of some large 

cities is a center for corporation 
headquarters, and Los Angeles transit 
men think that Los Angeles might 
have that kind of development, with 
more bus riders. 

New York’s downtown office space 
increased from 21,000,000 to 54,000,- 
000 square feet, or 157 per cent, be- 
tween 1925 and 1943. This was due 
to growth of management business, 
many outside corporations establish- 
ing headquarters in the metropolis. 
Out of the 3,250,000 persons that go 
below 61st street in Manhattan on busi- 
ness days, about one-third are esti- 
mated to be office workers. Large com- 
panies locate there for near-by bank- 
ing and other services. 

“The company’s home office is here 
because the Old Man likes New York,” 
is really more than a quip. 








Los Angeles office business, on the 
contrary, is scattered, with aviation 
companies having their offices at 
plants, the movies spread out around 
Hollywood, the banks having branches 


—even government offices, while 
grouped around a new civic center, 
have their outlying branches. Oil com- 
panies and insurance still cluster down- 
town, but there is a trend toward the 
outskirts. Some of the large companies 
which have moved their executive of- 
fices to Los Angeles in recent years— 
Carnation, Rexall, Prudential—have 
located outside the main business cen- 
ter. 


B" lack of good mass transporta- 
tion may have had something to 
do with that, the traffic managers 
argue, and when freeway bus service 
makes the downtown center accessible 
for office workers, more management 
business may be attracted. There are 
advantages for corporations doing 
business in the West to locate in down- 
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town Los Angeles, and their employees 
would be logical bus riders. 

Sound logic! 

But a recent pilot survey to gauge 
public opinion for mass transportation 
indicates that the traffic men have a 
sort of King Canute job, in sweeping 
back the popularity of the private car. 


ee and shoppers’ were 
quizzed. People traveling to their 
jobs go 69 per cent in their own cars; 
61 per cent reported that there were 
no bus lines they could use; 75 per cent 
of the bus riders said they did it be- 
cause they had to, not because they 
liked it. The reasons for not using 
busses, when available, were interest- 
ing to transit men who look to freeway 
operation for more attractive services : 
Workers said busses were too slow; 
were especially irked by transfer waits ; 


that busses are crowded; do not run ° 


near enough to homes or jobs; that 
they need their cars in their work dur- 
ing the day; that it is difficult to carry 
tools on public vehicles. 

Shoppers use busses mostly for 
downtown purchases or theaters, 42 
and 24 per cent, respectively; their 
food shopping is four-fifths done at 
outlying market centers ; their reasons 
for not using busses were about the 
same—inflexibility, delays, crowding. 

In this survey, workers and shoppers 
were given a briefing on four types of 
mass transportation now being consid- 
ered in Los Angeles—freeways, mono- 
rail, subways, and subway-freeway in 
combination. Then they were asked to 
express preferences in terms of con- 
struction and operating costs, as well 
as personal travel choice. The vote was 
43 per cent for freeways. 

Which shows that public opinion is 
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sound, even at the stage when facts are 
mostly theoretical, as is the case today 
in Los Angeles’ striving toward a suit- 
able system. Freeway busses offer 
flexibility and speed, can be routed and 
scheduled to pick up passengers near 
their homes, and set them down near 
their jobs or the downtown stores. 
Other forms of mass transportation 
under consideration are either too cost- 
ly, as are subways, or inflexible, as are 
rails in any form—monorails would 
have to have extensive bus feeder 
lines. 

Fixed-route transportation is feasi- 
ble with large populations, like New 
York city, where the millions have lit- 
tle choice. But Los Angeles people have 
a choice, as shown by the fact that only 
50,000 passengers ride downtown 
daily in streetcars and busses, com- 
pared with Manhattan’s millions. 


IAN the peak afternoon hour when 
people are leaving downtown 
Los Angeles, about 6,000 bus passen- 
gers leave the area along one of the 
main streets. At one and a half persons 
riding in private cars, it would take 
4,000 automobiles to carry them, say 
the traffic managers. The traffic men 
offer to take them all in 90 busses, on 
freeways, spaced four-tenths of a mile 
apart, at 40 miles per hour. With free- 
ways built for such traffic, they believe 
that their merchandise will have at- 
tractions for a lot of car owners who 
are tired of chauffeuring. 

Though they have thus far been able 
to show only a few samples of this im- 
proved service, public opinion has be- 
gun to build up to support them. 

One of the most vital freeways is 
that running from downtown Los An- 
geles to Hollywood, and out into the 
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San Fernando valley. During the past 
year sections have been opened from 
downtown to Hollywood boulevard, 
about two-thirds the length, with the 
rest scheduled for opening next year. 

Several bus lines that formerly took 
an average of thirty minutes to get 
through the streets, with frequent 
stops, now drop down onto the Holly- 
wood freeway, and cover the distance 
in about six minutes. Bus and streetcar 
riders who have for years put up with 
the old system are enthusiastic about 
timesaving. The traffic listeners sitting 
down on benches, waiting for their 
own busses, ask people how much time 
the new service saves them, and the re- 
plies range from twenty to thirty min- 
utes. By actual schedules it is only six 
minutes. 

“Freeway psychology!” they say. 
“As we get further into this matter of 


freeways built for fast bus service, it 
will be working for us.” 


HAT transit people are working 

for now is to have bus facilities 
included in the general freeway pro- 
gram, as part of the construction, un- 
dertaken by the state. 

Present laws, it is contended, are not 
doing the job. There are certain sec- 
tions of the California vehicle code 
that were intended to provide mass 
transportation facilities on freeways. 
But state highway officials have had 
little or no occasion to use them. 


e 


The code needs amendments speci- 
fying that such facilities are a neces- 
sary part of the freeway program. Un- 
der a suggested amendment, the Cali- 
fornia Public Utilities Commission, 
the regulatory body, would determine 
where bus turnouts are needed. It has 
the technical men, and the experience 
of many years with traffic and costs. 
It would determine where stops are in 
the public interest, consider costs, and 
work with the California Department 
of Public Works, and the State Divi- 
sion of Highways, and Department of 
Public Works, which would do the 
planning. Thus the needs of mass 
transportation would be best served. 


it is held that where bus turnouts are 
built after the freeway is complet- 
ed, the costs are higher than they 
should be. Without the benefit of state 
traffic experience, these stops might be 
mislocated. The time to provide them 
is while the freeways are being engi- 
neered and constructed. 

Transit men regard this cause as one 
of education, for lawmakers, business 
interests, taxpayers, and the vast pub- 
lic that needs modern, flexible transit 
facilities. 

They sell transit. 

They want more customers. 

In the freeways they see possibilities 
for improving what they sell, and mak- 
ing it attractive to more customers. 
Transit benefits the entire public. What 


“SEVERAL bus lines that formerly took an average of thirty 
minutes to get through the streets, with frequent stops, now 
drop down onto the Hollywood freeway, and cover the dis- 


tance in about six minutes. 


Bus and 


streetcar riders who 


have for years put up with the old system are enthusiastic 


about timesaving.” 
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is good for transit is good for every 
business, and everybody. So everybody 
should understand this situation, and 
shoulder some of the responsibility, by 
backing farsighted legislation to that 
end. 


A has beeen said, it could easily be 
dramatized as a fight of the peep- 
ul versus bureaucrats. 

Alas, for the good clean slugging 
match! 

This is a case of everybody going 
to school to ponder a tough lesson in 
multiplication. 

John Citizen walking or riding a bus 
gets along comfortably with eight or 
ten feet of space. 

But put him in an automobile and 
he has to be multiplied by about 40— 
he needs 400 square feet of highway 
to get where he wants to go, and as 
much more for parking when he gets 
there. 

With an estimated 2,000,000 pas- 
senger cars in the Los Angeles metro- 
politan area, and employment, trade, 
shops, and entertainment spaced wide- 
ly, in a community that grew up on 
automobiles, the space requirements 
are so vast and complex that probably 
cybernetics will have to figure out a 
general answer. 


It was thought that when freeways 
had opened up the community, every 
citizen in his car could get anywhere 
fast. But as soon as the freeways are 
opened they get jammed. 

There evidently just isn’t enough 
space. 

And there certainly isn’t enough 
money to build the new freeway sys- 
tems that will be needed tomorrow. 
The costs are staggering. 

So maybe somebody is going to ride 
a bus—or else. 


HE transit fellows believe that it 

may be an “or else” proposition, 
or that a freeway bus ride can be made 
better value, attractive to the motorist 
for part of his or her riding. If so, this 
might ease the requirements for space 
and highway building dollars. 

The transit men are in it for more 
traffic. 

They believe that when the facts are 
more clearly understood by the public 
and the lawmakers, a reasonable solu- 
tion will be worked out. 

Anyway, that’s their pitch. 

And this multiplication problem is 
rising all over, as the new cars are 
trucked into every community. 

The California transit men are un- 
doubtedly setting a pattern. 





Toronto Hopes to Cut Racket 


UBWAY engineers are trying to make Toronto’s system, ex- 
pected to be ready next February, the quietest in the world. 
The biggest noise problem is the effect created when a train 
sets up a noise at a given point, travels down the tunnel with the 
noise preceding with it, and adding to the racket as it travels. 
One way the engineers are going to beat the sound is by install- 
ing perforated fiber board on station ceilings and fiber glass 
with corrugated aluminum coverings on inside walls and pillars 


of the tunnels. 
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Private Transit and Private 
Parking Have Common Aims 


This article injects a relatively new consideration 


which has to be weighed 


by those concerned with 


the transit business, whether city fathers, transit 
industry officials, or the riding and driving public. 
It is the matter of private parking facilities. 


By JOHN J. 


MERICA’S city transit companies 
may not fully realize it yet, but 
potentially powerful allies of 

theirs are building strength at local, 
state, regional, and national levels, and 
will help them fight for increased pas- 
senger traffic and more efficient sched- 
tles, and against encroaching munici- 
pal ownership. These allies are the pri- 
vate auto parking operators, fiercely 
devoted to the survival of private en- 
terprise and ready to combine forces 
with other beleaguered businessmen to 
stave off the challenge of city-owned, 
tax-free competition and eventual con- 
fiscation. 

Parking operators have been with 
us for a long time, of course. Some 
were in business as early as 1917, 
catering to the puffing, spitting Stutz 

* Professional writer, resident in Washing- 


ion, D. C. For additional personal note, see 
‘Pages with the Editors.” 
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Bearcat and the sleek Pierce-Arrow. 
Their number is growing as the need 
and the opportunity for service in- 
creases. The record indicates that ur- 
ban transit operators have, on various 
occasions, been both for and against 
the private parking operators, while 
parking men individually were equal- 
ly mercurial. There are many more 
areas of agreement than disagree- 
iment, however. 


 aeigar the last two years, the lead- 
ers of the parking industry have 
at last formed a national organization 
to pool their knowledge and strength 


in common cause. The reasons for 
their organization were many, but one 
is paramount as far as transit men are 
concerned: General recognition that 
the pattern of the threat of municipal 
ownership of parking facilities was 
similar in almost every case. 
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Ws is important for the transit 
industry to know about this new 
group, known as the National Parking 
Association and formed in the fall of 
1951, is that its committees are en- 
deavoring to take stands on contro- 
versial issues and to speak out for the 
entire parking industry. A committee 
on public transportation relationship 
to parking has been set up by the asso- 
ciation, and its position is already 
crystal clear, though not yet widely 
known. It is firmly in favor of greater 
use of public transportation as an es- 
sential method of solving the so-called 
“parking problem.” 

Additionally, the NPA has devel- 
oped some pertinent and cogent argu- 
ments to back the committee’s stand, 
that should give the transit companies 
concerned real food for thought on the 
subject. When this national policy is 
translated into declarative action at the 
local level, the parking group in each 
city becomes a natural ally of the local 
transit corporation when problems be- 
set either. 

There is no question that the lessen- 
ing of passenger traffic on urban lines 
and the development of a “parking 
problem” are closely related. During 
the first six months of 1952, when 
total travel in the United States was 
up 6 per cent over the first half of the 
previous year, local public transporta- 
tion was down 6 per cent, according 
to figures developed by the transporta- 
tion and communication department 
of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce. 
Local auto travel was up 54 per cent, 
almost directly relatable to the drop 
in mass transit patronage. 

The pattern is a familiar one. Poor 
transit service leads to lessening traffic 
on the lines; lessening traffic leads to 
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higher fares, which mean still fewer 
passengers and further increased rates, 
with more and more shoppers driving 
their cars, albeit reluctantly and in 
some cases truculently, in the crowded 
shopping district. Transit company 
miseries, however, have not been re- 
flected in proportionate profits for 
parking men, because the number of 
parking spaces is geared to normal de- 
mand, not to peak loads. 


6 tee National Parking Association 
is sincerely concerned over the de- 
crease in use of public transit facilities, 
since it places an increasing burden on 
the limited parking space in shopping 
areas, space that cannot be economi- 
cally enlarged to meet such shopping 
crises as the Christmas rush. Parking 
men know from experience that when 
municipalities, for political reasons or 
otherwise, come to recognize the 
choked shopping area as a “parking 
problem,” a great hue and cry can be 
stirred up for more terminal parking 
facilities in the shopping district by 
any means. The fact is also apparent 
that well-meaning retail businessmen 
often join in the clamor and support 
municipal efforts to invade the park- 
ing business, much to the chagrin of 
parking operators, and to the discom- 
fort of hard-pressed transit officials 
trying to cope with lagging headways. 

Municipal recognition of a “park- 
ing problem” is usually the stepping 
stone to municipal parking authorities 
and city-owned, taxpayer-supported 
parking facilities. Those really close to 
the situation realize that it is actually 
a traffic problem, one which calls for 
reducing the number of private ve- 
hicles in the downtown area. This can 
only be achieved, say the parking men, 
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by dependable fast-moving mass trans- 
portation systems. 

This position may seem paradoxical 
at first glance. Imagine a man in busi- 
ness to park cars desiring a reduction 
in the number of his potential custom- 


ers! The parking operator would be 
happy, under ordinary circumstances, 
to supply added parking space, but as 
a businessman he moves with wisdom, 
making sure that there is a bona fide 
demand. Parking profits depend on 





National Parking Association 


President Speaks 


HE National Parking Association in convention in July, 

1953, unanimously adopted the policy committee’s resolu- 
tion which emphasized the similar and interrelated problems 
between the transit and parking industries and also the prime 
importance of the public transit in the continuing welfare of 
our central business districts. Officers of NPA were directed 
to institute a program on national and local levels leading to 
co-operative action with the transit companies on mutual prob- 
lems, and specifically mentioned were those of encroachment 
of government, speed-up of traffic movement, and education 
of the public on the realities of traffic congestion and some effec- 
tive attacks which can be made thereon. Also mandated by a 
similar resolution was co-operative work with the association 
of traffic men, in order that the big triumvirate in the traffic 
picture could join forces to seek the correct answers to conges- 
tion elimination or amelioration. 

There are few parking men who do not join me in the firm 
belief that mass transit should be encouraged and not harassed ; 
that in this industry lies the major solution of the traffic prob- 
lem in American cities. Public transit is a necessity. Because 
of space occupied by the automobile at rest and the prospec- 
tive increase in numbers, parking enters into the category, to 
a large extent, of a convenience and luxury. Public transit must 
be utilized for swift and economic movement of the mass, with 
parking in the central areas mainly devoted to short-time re- 
quirements of those who can and will pay a parking price suf- 
ficient to provide a profitable operation in competition with 
other business uses of the high land values. To the periphery 
of the central business districts must be relegated those who 
desire cheaper and all-day parking. This will bring about re- 
duction of traffic in the core and often better use of land in 
twilight areas. 

—Joun F. HENDON, 
President, National Parking Association. 
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turnover and a high percentage of oc- 
cupied space throughout the day. He 
thinks of a point which merchants fre- 
quently overlook: More cars do not 
mean more sales, for only pedestrian 
shoppers make purchases. 


or entry into the parking 
business usually comes under the 
guise of “solving” this parking need. 
Ultimately, it means that the city and 
its taxpayers are subsidizing the down- 
town merchants, footing part of the 
bill to bring customers to the mer- 
chants’ doors. It also means that the 
city is subsidizing competitive trans- 
portation systems, and penalizing bus 
and streetcar lines serving the district. 
A sizable part of transit companies’ 
revenue is drained off in local taxes, 
which are actually spent to make it 
easier and cheaper for potential transit 
riders to use their own cars instead. 

It should be abundantly clear that 
more downtown parking space cannot 
solve the problem, regardless of who 
supplies it. Harland Bartholomew, a 
well-known and respected city planner 
of St. Louis, Missouri, recently told a 
meeting of the American Institute of 
Planners that the price of elaborate 
street and highway systems and of 
large parking facilities is too high for 
the results obtained. He pointed out 
that the congestion caused by excessive 
use of private cars slows public trans- 
portation, which in turn further re- 
duces transit patronage in a vicious 
circle. The point on which transit peo- 
ple and parking men agree is that mass 
transportation is the key to maintain- 
ing downtown real estate values. 

Is there a way to speed up mass 
transportation in these areas, aside 
from reducing the number of moving 
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vehicles? There is, but it isn’t easy. It 
means reducing the number of station- 
ary vehicles, parked at the curbs along- 
side municipal parking meters for 
block after block in shopping districts. 
As the clip sheet of the National City 
Lines puts it, “Let’s eliminate the 
squatting on city streets.” Curb park- 
ing takes several lanes of traffic out of 
action and deters the movement of 
busses, streetcars, taxis, and private 
autos. 


T° those cities where officials have 
recognized that free access to 
city streets is the first requisite for 
efficient mass transportation, the rec- 
ord has been encouraging. In Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, last winter, a 
ban on all curb parking was declared 
in a square-mile area downtown. As 
a consequence, it was documented that 
movement of vehicles was increased 
nearly 50 per cent. What makes this 
figure so impressive is that only 2 per 
cent of downtown parking space was 
lost by the ban. 

Aside from the reduction in traffic 
delay, the Philadelphia Chamber of 
Commerce, which had some misgiv- 
ings about the program at its begin- 
ning, reported that the accident rate 
decreased in the area from 32 in a 
10-day period to 19 with the ban in 
effect. Furthermore, it was demon- 
strated that parking lots and garages 
had ample space available at all times, 
except for a brief period at the height 
of late afternoon shopping on days 
when stores stayed open until 9 P.M. 
This is evidence that at least a few peo- 
ple went back to riding public trans- 
portation, even though it is well pub- 
licized that traffic conditions are much 
better than they were. The ban, orig- 
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Alliance between Transit and Parking Interests 


€¢ America’s city transit companies may not fully realize it yet, but 

potentially powerful allies of theirs are building strength at 
local, state, regional, and national levels, and will help them fight For 
increased passenger traffic and more efficient schedules, and AGAINST 
encroaching municipal ownership. These allies are the private auto 
parking operators, fiercely devoted to the survival of private enter- 
prise and ready to combine forces with other beleaguered businessmen 
to stave off the challenge of city-owned, tax-free competition and 

eventual confiscation.” 





inally an experiment, has been con- 
tinued in effect. 


jpunvans results have not been as 

spectacular in other cities, park- 
ing restrictions at the curb have not 
been so daring, but the record shows 
a proportionate improvement in traffic 
conditions with each plan attempted. 
In Cleveland, shuttle bus service is co- 
ordinated with fringe parking lots and 
garages located just beyond the shop- 
ping area. The transit company has 
gained patronage with the shuttles, and 
the parking people have benefited, too, 
since their turnover is higher, indicat- 
ing that all-day parkers are using 
fringe parking space and riding down- 
town to work. For many years, shut- 
tle service has worked effectively in 
Chicago, bringing shoppers to the 
Loop from huge parking areas around 
Soldier Field near Lake Michigan. 
These successful joint operations offer 
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workable blueprints that transit and 
parking men in other communities 
could study and adapt to local situa- 
tions, undoubtedly to mutual advan- 
tage. 


N°’ let’s look at the record where 
curb parking has been allowed to 
spread unchecked, and where munici- 
pal parking authorities have shoul- 
dered their way into competition with 
both parking and transit operators. 
Here again the pattern can be observed 
clearly by those wise in the ways of 
public utility controversies between 
private and public interests. With the 
“need” for municipal parking estab- 
lished by municipal assertion, sup- 
ported by some merchants and perhaps 
a prominent newspaper in the town, 
legislation is quickly whipped through 
state or local bodies. The city pur- 
chases or condemns the property it 
needs, takes over some off-street park- 
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ing plants, and reduces the parking 
rates to a politically popular but dan- 
gerous hourly figure. The pattern for 
these municipal maneuvers has been 
propagated by at least one Federal 
agency, the bureau of public roads of 
the Department of Commerce. 


g Bex money for purchasing these 
parking properties is raised nor- 
mally through a bond issue, to be paid 
back out of revenues received. Ordi- 
narily it might be expected that due 
to poor management, inefficiency, or 
marginal rates, off-street parking rev- 
enues would hardly be sufficient to 
meet expenses, and the bonds would 
be a poor risk. But there is a municipal 
face saver in the deal, a joker in the 
deck. The funds collected from on- 
street parking meters are pledged to 
pay off the bonds. 

On-street parking meters usually 
charge motorists five cents an hour, 
and return to the city an average in- 
come of about $75 a year per meter 
in a good location. Some produce as 
high as $100 a year. If acity has 1,000 
meters in operation, it can expect an 
income in the neighborhood of $75,- 
000 annually. Obviously, a bond issue 
of considerable size can be floated on 
such a guaranteed income. 

What happens at this point should 
constitute fair warning for transit 
representatives, shattering the illusions 
about this method of solving the traffic 
problem. With municipal parking lots 
luring more people downtown in their 
cars, and the meters “frozen” in opera- 
tion at the curbs, traffic conditions be- 
come worse instead of better. There 
is now no hope at all of eliminating 
curb parking, despite the need for traf- 
fic movement, because the revenue 
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from the meters is needed to meet bond 
payments. The only way for the city 
to turn in this event is to condemn 
more property for more municipal 
parking, and this becomes an even 
more vicious circle, economically, than 
was the original “parking problem.” 


HE situation just described is not 
imaginary, nor is it merely a log- 
ical projection from what seems to be 
a trend in many cities. It is a fact, 
today. On May 10, 1953, the supreme 
court of the state of Florida heard the 
so-called Jacksonville Case, Gate City 
Garage, Inc. v. City of Jacksonville, 
involving a private parking garage 
which the city proposes to acquire for 
the identical purpose of operating an 
off-street parking facility. The garage, 
joined by the state of Florida, is ap- 
pealing from a final decree validating 
a municipal bond issue of $3,265,000. 
A city ordinance authorized the issue 
to finance purchase of the garage, and 
the bonds are payable as to principal 
and interest out of the revenue of the 
garage plus the gross receipts derived 
from on-street parking meters. 
Courts in several states already have 
held that parking meters are illegal 
when maintained solely as revenue 
sources. They derive their only valid- 
ity from the city’s police power to 
regulate the flow of traffic. This 
ordinance, which would combine Jack- 
sonville’s on-street parking meters and 
proposed off-street facilities into one 
parking “system,” actually pledges the 
gross receipts from the meters for the 
30-year life of the bonds. In effect, it 
“freezes” the meters in place as a 
source of revenue, for a bondholder 
could rightfully sue for retention of 
the meter on the ground that its re- 
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moval would jeopardize the revenue. transit problems are current rather 
The identical matter was considered _ than future can be seen in the fact that 
in the case of Britt v. City of Wil- the National Parking Association has 
mington in the North Carolina Su- opposed municipal entry into the park- 
preme Court early this year. Thecourt ing business in the legislatures of no 
voided this municipal project, and one less than twenty states. These states 
of the primary grounds for so holding are: California, Connecticut, District 
was that parking meters had been in- of Columbia, Georgia, Illinois, Indi- 
stalled and operated as a governmental ana, Kansas, Maine, Massachusetts, 
function, while the off-street parking Minnesota, Missouri, Michigan, Ohio, 
facility was conducted under the city’s North Carolina, New Jersey, Tennes- 
corporate power, and the two were of see, Texas, Vermont, Washington, and 
such divergent purposes that they Wisconsin. In the case of the District 
could not be combined into one system. of Columbia, a Federal bill was actual- 
. _ ly dropped into the hopper calling for 
F  eeerme-ap sega thought at this public utility status for parking facili- 
point is that the right of citlés tO ties in Washington, D.C. Yet parking 
acquire parking facilities by right of men generally concede that D. C. park- 
eminent domain may in itself consti- ing facilities are the fastest-growing, 
tute a threat to transit utility property. most modern, and efficient in the 
Though the possibility may seem re- country. 
mote, there is no reason why, under 


the broad terms generally written into pee leaders feel that, by and 


ordinances of this kind, a city could large, their industry has done a 
not decide to annex the garage of the magnificent job in expanding private 
local transit company as being more parking accommodations since the end 
suitable for a parking facility, andcon- of World War II, in the face of severe 
vert it into a parking facility. If obstacles. Since traffic, mass trans- 
transit revenues were declining fast portation, and parking are so inter- 
enough, a municipal proposition like related, parking men might ask what 
this one might even be made extremely improvements have been made in the 
tempting to transit executives, even other two props under downtown busi- 
though it clearly would be a step in ness to match the industry’s $3 bil- 
the wrong direction. lion investment in parking facilities. 

Further evidence that these parking- Have downtown streets been widened 
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“THERE is n0 question that the lessening of passenger traffic 
on urban lines and the development of a ‘parking problem’ 


are closely related. During the first six months of 1952, 
when total travel in the United States was uP 6 per cent 
over the first half of the previous year, local public trans- 
portation was DOWN 6 per cent, according to figures de- 
veloped by the transportation and communication depart- 
ment of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce.” 
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and improved, or freed from curb 
parking? Have bus and streetcar 
schedules been adjusted to fit changing 
shopper patterns, especially to accom- 
modate late night shopping several 
times a week? Has mass transporta- 
tion downtown improved in quality, 
frequency, and efficiency during these 
past eight years? But these questions 
are not asked, for the answers and the 
reasons for them are known in their 
industry as in others. 


) qomersay men would like to see fewer 
transit companies stress parking dif- 
ficulties in their advertising and pro- 
motion. They feel that a sign on the 
back of a bus reading “Parking is such 
sweet sorrow” is too critical of com- 
petition to be considered good adver- 
tising, and is negative in approach any- 
way. They would like to see more 
transit officials recognize that a threat 
to private parking is a potential threat 
to their own transit business. 
Transit men, they say, can help con- 
vince merchants and others in down- 
town areas that people, not vehicles, 
make purchases, and that co-operative 
efforts to alleviate the traffic situation 


can build revenues for all. Bus and 
streetcar system operators can fight to 
clear the streets for their primary pur- 
pose—the movement of vehicles. They 
can stand firm with parking men in 
demanding facts about the parking 
situation, and in opposing municipal 
encroachment, if for no other reason 
than that a “little Socialism” usually 
leads to a great deal more, and that 
both industries are extremely vulner- 
able to municipal annexation. 


| be their part, officials of the Na- 
tional Parking Association, repre- 
senting the private parking operators 
across the country, urge their members 
to work with local transit companies 
to stimulate mass transit business via 
such devices as fringe area park-shut- 
tle systems ; to prevent further conges- 
tion by opposing extension of “‘freez- 
ing” of parking meters. Quite a few 
transit companies are associate mem- 
bers of NPA at present. This is 
evidence of recognition of common 
fields where joint effort for public 
good is possible. There is room for 
much more of the same in the cities 
of these United States. 





M*; cities are getting substantial revenues from privately 
owned public transit systems, while others get little or 


none. That ts the conclusion of a recent study made by the 
American Municipal Association, which surveyed privately 
owned transit systems in 29 cities between 200,000 and 
1,000,000 population. 

In only three cities, Providence, Rhode Island; Richmond, 
Virginia; and St. Paul, Minnesota, are there no traction 
franchises. 

In New Jersey public service transit companies paid $1,922,- 
336 in franchise and related taxes last year. In St. Paul the 
transit company’s only financial obligation is to pave that part 
of a street between the car tracks. Richmond's transit company 
pays a bus tax of 5 per cent gross revenue, amounting to $230,- 
000 annually. 
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Plans for New York City’s 


Transit 


System 


Recently New York’s city-owned subway system got 

both a new management and a fare increase (from 10 

to 15 cents). Here is an authoritative statement by an 

official of the New York City Transit Authority as 
to plans for the future. 


By SIDNEY H. BINGHAM* 


EW people — including resident 

New Yorkers — have any real 

concept of the tremendous scope 
of the transit system owned by the 
city, operated by the New York City 
Transit Authority, and known official- 
ly as the New York City Transit Sys- 
tem. The rapid transit lines alone car- 
ried over one and one-half billion pas- 
sengers last year — three times as 
many passengers as all the class I rail- 
roads in the United States. The 
length of rapid transit track is 727 
miles—longer than the air-line dis- 
tance from New York to Chicago. 
During the same period our surface 
lines carried over one-half billion pas- 
sengers. These 128 lines, covering 
572 miles of route, include all the sur- 
face lines in Brooklyn and Richmond, 


*General manager, New York City Transit 
Authority. For additional personal note, see 
Pages with the Editors.” 
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approximately half the lines in 
Queens, and five lines in Manhattan. 
We operate 6,734 passenger cars 
on the rapid transit lines. The total 
number of passenger cars on all the 
class I railroads in the United States 
is only three times this. The op- 
eration of our surface properties re- 
quires 2,141 busses and 300 trolley 
cars and trolley coaches. These ve- 
hicles and the rapid transit structures 
are what the passenger sees. Support- 
ing these operations and making them 
possible are three major rapid transit 
car repair shops, 13 rapid transit car 
inspection barns, one of the largest bus 
repair shops in the world, and 12 bus 
garages. These shops are equipped to 
take a vehicle, strip it down to its bare 
frame, repair or renew any worn or 
damaged parts, rebuild it, and restore 
it to service in as good condition as 
when purchased. 
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gp. New York City Transit Sys- 
tem also includes three power 
plants which generate practically all 
of the electrical energy used to operate 
BMT and IRT trains. Power is pur- 
chased from the Consolidated Edison 
Company of New York, Inc., for the 
IND Division. Last year the three 
generating plants produced 1.3 billion 
kilowatt hours of electricity, and an 
additional 630,000,000 kilowatt hours 
were purchased. To distribute this 
energy to the substations and convert 
it to the 600-volt pc current required 
for train operation, the system owns a 
distribution network of 910 miles of 
high-tension feeders and 150 rotary 
and rectifier substations. 

A total of 45,000 employees are re- 
quired to provide the necessary transit 
service and to operate and maintain 
the entire system. The original cost 
of this system to the people of the city 
of New York is approximately one 
and three-quarter billion dollars. The 
estimated cost of reproducing it new 
today is $ billion. 

The magnitude of these operations 
can perhaps be better appreciated in 
financial terms, since we often meas- 
ure the size of an enterprise in mone- 
tary units. In the 1952-53 year, the 
New York City Transit System budg- 
et called for the expenditure of $251,- 
500,000 ; of this, 81 per cent, or $204,- 
000,000, goes to pay salaries and 
wages, pension costs, health insurance 
benefits, and other costs directly re- 
sulting from employing so many 
thousands of men under today’s work- 
ing conditions; $19,000,000 will be 
spent for the purchase of electricity 
and of coal, oil, and gas to generate 
electricity ; $2,500,000 will go for the 
purchase of gasoline and diesel oil to 
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operate the busses; and $14,000,000 
for other essential materials and sup- 
plies needed for operation and main- 
tenance. 


The Future and Our Plans 


HE major program developed for 

the expansion of the transit sys- 
tem, and for better utilization of the 
existing system, is the Second avenue 
trunk-line project. It was designed to 
integrate existing lines and to provide 
additional capacity in the downtown 
terminal area for trains for which 
track capacity now exists in the tribu- 
tary lines in the outlying boroughs. 

There is little new to be said about 
this project. It provides in the main 
for the construction of a subway un- 
der Second avenue in Manhattan with 
connections to the Bronx on the north; 
to the IND and BMT lines on the 
south; to the IND Sixth avenue line 
on the west; and to Queens on the 
east by a line under the East river. 
The trunk-line project requires the 
construction and equipment of 71 
track miles of subway and the pur- 
chase of 650 new rapid transit cars. 

The voters of the state of New 
York approved the exemption from 
the city’s debt limit of a bond issue of 
$500,000,000 for transit construction 
purposes. The project is now far be- 
yond the engineering stage. It has be- 
come the political, social, and eco- 
nomic problem of whether at this time 
the city can afford to spend this much 
money for the relief of rush-hour con- 
gestion; or, perhaps, whether it can 
afford not to. 

One other expansion project sched- 
uled for the immediate future is the 
acquisition by the city and the reha- 
bilitation of the Rockaway line of the 
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Long Island Rail Road. The city has 
already agreed to purchase this line, 
and final approval of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission was granted 
May 11th of this year. Anywhere but 
in New York this extension involving 
the acquisition, re-equipping, and par- 
tial reconstruction of 14.75 miles of 
railroad, with 34.7 miles of track, 
would be a project of first-page im- 
portance. Here we take it in our 
stride, and consider it merely another 
extension of transit service to an out- 
lying portion of one borough. 

The new construction required 
across Jamaica Bay will cost $9,000,- 
000, alone. Resignaling the entire 
route to the most modern standards of 
the New York City Transit System 
will cost nearly $10,000,000. The es- 
timated cost for appurtenant power 
Initial op- 


equipment is $4,000,000. 
eration is planned for late in 1955. 
The total cost of the Rockaway line 


project, including acquisition and 
completed modernization is estimated 
at $54,000,000. 


Proposed 42nd Street Conveyor 


Ov project that has aroused a 
great deal of interest and atten- 
tion is the proposed passenger convey- 
or which has been developed by me 
with the engineers of the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Company, Inc., and the 


Stephens - Adamson Manufacturing 
Company. A working model of this 
passenger conveyor, designed spe- 
cifically for the shuttle between Grand 
Central and Times Square, has been 
exhibited in New York. Our figures 
indicate that this equipment can be 
installed in the existing subway tun- 
nels at a cost of 60 per cent of stand- 
ard subway equipment, and that it can 
be operated at about 40 per cent of the 
cost of our present shuttle operation. 
In the space occupied by the two 
center shuttle tracks, it will be able to 
carry more passengers than are now 
carried on the three, of the four exist- 
ing tracks of the shuttle now in use. 
The two outer tracks will then be free 
for resurfacing and use as pedestrian 
walkways and air-raid shelters. They 
will also contain space for concessions 
and access to stores and other build- 
ings along the right of way. 

The conveyor, it seems to me, is the 
prototype of the greatest advance in 
mass transportation we have seen in 
many years. It adapts for passenger 
transport the high capacity, low-cost 
methods of conveyor transportation 
so successfully developed for manu- 
facturing, mining, and construction. 
While the conveyor was designed for 
a specific installation, we are studying 
extensions of this system which can be 
applied to transit operations of any 
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any real concept of the tremendous scope of the transit 


q “FEw people —including resident New Yorkers — have 


system owned by the city, operated by the New York City 
Transit Authority, and known officially as the New York 
City Transit System. The rapid transit lines alone carried 
over one and one-half billion passengers last year—three 
times as many passengers as all the class I railroads in the 


United States.” 
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length with way stations along the 
route to be served. It is expected that 
savings comparable to those estimated 
for the shuttle will be realized in a 
more extensive system. In industrial 
operations, savings and improvements 
have come mainly through substitu- 
tion of continuous processes for batch 
operations, and increased mechaniza- 
tion with resulting reduction in man- 
power requirements. The passenger 
conveyor is designed to apply these 
same principles to mass transporta- 
tion. 


Conventional Car Replacement 


B hen subject of car replacement is 
one that is complicated by so 
many financial difficulties, pet theo- 
ries, accounting practices, and engi- 
neering considerations that it is diffi- 
cult to arrive at any definite conclu- 
sions upon which to set the precise 
time at which any particular car 
should be retired. On the one hand we 
have the ancient and biased and, for- 
tunately, practically extinct transit 
operator who still thinks he is running 
a business without competition and 
that anything that can carry his pas- 
sengers safely is good enough. On the 
other hand, most of us know that 
transit is competing with private cars 
for passengers. One way in which it 
can attract more passengers, particu- 
larly during the nonrush hours, is to 
provide new, modern, fast, comforta- 
ble, and attractive cars which can be 
built and operated at low cost. We 
must continually modernize our equip- 
ment in order to meet the competition 
of the private car. It is unreasonable 
to expect passengers willingly to ride 
transit cars forty or fifty years old and 
styled accordingly, when they have at 
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their command automobiles with an 
average age of seven years, over the 
country as a whole, and lower in the 
cities. 

We need more research by opera- 
tors and manufacturers of transit 
equipment to develop new equipment 
in keeping with present-day standards 
of comfort and service. I think we 
should stop building subway cars like 
battleships—cars that can run prac- 
tically forever. In order to meet to- 
day’s competition and keep up with to- 
day’s styles, engineers must develop 
a car that can be operated economical- 
ly and safely, with a minimum of 
maintenance and inspection, that will 
readily maintain high-schedule speeds, 
and that should have an economic life 
of perhaps no more than twenty years, 
with capital and maintenance costs 
correspondingly low, so the operator 
can afford to replace his cars at com- 
paratively short intervals. 


KNOW we cannot achieve this com- 

pletely and quickly, but the suc- 
cess of the automobile industry re- 
sulted from the engineering and de- 
velopment that produced just such an 
automotive vehicle. With all the re- 
sources at our disposal we must work 
toward the production of a similar 
rapid transit car. The leaders in the 
railroad industry are aware of this. 
Recent developments in the use of 
lightweight and stainless steel equip- 
mem, streamlined trains, modern in- 
teriors, dome cars, all compartment 
sleepers, and the like, show that they 
are thinking and working along these 
lines. 

If we were to establish a minimum 
program and determine to replace 
cars as they become fifty years old, 
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Major Elements in New York Transit 


— 2 and power are the largest elements in the picture facing the 

New York City Transit System today in its planning for re- 

habilitation and modernization. There are many other places where 

modernization is needed. Cables all over the system are approaching or 

have exceeded their normal life expectation, and replacements are 
necessary.” 





within the next ten years we would 
have to replace 651 subway cars. To- 
gether with 370 cars that we will need 
for service on the extensions now 
scheduled or under construction, this 
means 1,021 subway cars for the New 
York City Transit System within the 
next ten years, representing at today’s 
costs an expenditure of approximately 
$100,000,000. If, as seems quite rea- 
sonable, we were to determine to carry 
out this program at the rate of 100 
cars per year, this would represent a 
very substantial amount of rapid 
transit car construction for any of the 
companies engaged in this field. This, 
of course, only covers the next ten 
years, 

If we take the 10-year period be- 
yond that, from 1963 to 1973, our 
requirement for replacement of cars 
as they become fifty years old amounts 
to 2,369 subway cars. 


[ we were to take what I think is a 
more reasonable figure for the 
proper life of a rapid transit car, forty 
years, and determine to replace our 
cars as they become forty years old, 
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the requirements for replacement of 
superannuated cars in the next ten 
years become 3,020 cars. Adding the 
370 cars needed for extensions, this 
means the purchase of 340 cars per 
year for the next ten years, costing 
over $30,000,000 per year. While 
these figures may seem fantastically 
large, you must realize that they are 
not based on whimsy, or gross under- 
estimation of the useful life of cars. 
In London, the operators of the un- 
derground, the London Transport Ex- 
ecutive, and its predecessor, the Lon- 
don Passenger Transport Board, have 
long maintained a program of replac- 
ing cars as they become thirty years of 
age. 


W: are operating elevated cars of a 
much earlier vintage, but I hope 
that before too long we will have elimi- 
nated all the elevated structures on 
which they operate. 

With new cars we could give our 
riders faster and more comfortable 
service; we would reduce congestion; 
and we could save tremendous sums in 
reduced costs of maintenance. 
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Transit System Power Supply 


F pring vast area for moderniza- 
tion is the power supply of the 
New York City Transit System. As I 
mentioned before, the city owns and 
operates three power plants, with an 
installed capability of 205,000 kilo- 
watts, 120,000 kilowatts, and 180,000 
kilowatts. These installed capabilities 
are somewhat misleading because the 
capabilities after reserve requirements 
are about two-thirds of installed fig- 
ures, and the system reserve and capa- 
bility are limited by lack of connec- 
tions between plants. 

The two plants in Manhattan sup- 
ply practically all of the IRT power 
requirements and the BMT power in 
Manhattan. The 180,000 - kilowatt 
plant supplies power to the BMT rapid 
transit, trolley car, and trolley coach 
lines in Brooklyn. These plants, in a 
fashion comparable to our cars, have 
passed the period of their economical- 
ly useful life. The Manhattan plants 
were completed in 1904 and in their 
day were models of economy and effi- 
ciency. Unfortunately, their day has 
passed. The Brooklyn plant first went 
into operation in 1905 but had two 
new high-pressure boilers and two 
topping turbines installed in 1938. It 
is, therefore, somewhat more efficient 
but is also rapidly approaching its twi- 
light. 

Replacement of the old equipment 
in these plants is necessary to insure 
continuity of service aside from all 
questions of efficiency and economy. 
Substations and cables are thirteen to 
fifty years old and although there are 
no evidences of incipient failure, 
many are beyond the normal life ex- 
pectation for such equipment. 
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The former Board of Transporta- 
tion had started modernization of 
its power plants. A new 62,500-kilo- 
watt modern high-pressure, high- 
temperature 25/60-cycle turbine gen- 
erator has been installed and went on 
the line in 1951. Work is presently 
under way on the installation of a new 
60-cycle, 66,000-kilowatt generator. 
As a result of engineering studies 
made by the board’s own engineers 
and eminent engineering consultants 
who have studied the problem on be- 
half of the board and the city several 
times since 1940, a complete plan 
for the rehabilitation and moderniza- 
tion of these power plants has been 
developed. 


S pun plan for the next seven years 
proposes the installation of a 
total of seven new turbine generators, 
with a total capacity of 250,000 kilo- 
watts. It also provides for new 
switch gear, the construction of two 
loops of 69,000-volt tie lines between 
the plants, and eight subtransmission 
stations which will enable the entire 
system to be operated as one generat- 
ing facility, and the gradual conver- 
sion from the existing 25-cycle to a 
60-cycle system. Coal and ash han- 
dling equipment at all the plants would 
also be modernized as part of this 
plan. A good start has been made in 
Manhattan. 

The total estimated cost of the 7- 
year program is $230,000,000 for the 
modernization of generation, trans- 
mission, and conversion facilities. The 
consulting engineers who examined 
the power supply of the New York 
City Transit System recommended a 
10-year program for modernization 


costing $325,000,000. 
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PLANS FOR NEW YORK CITY’S TRANSIT SYSTEM 


Should the System Generate Power? 
fips is a belief held in many 

quarters and officially subscribed 
to by the New York City Planning 
Commission that the power-generat- 
ing facilities of the New York City 
Transit Authority should be sold to 
the Consolidated Edison Company of 
New York, Inc., provided this can be 
done under favorable terms for the 
sale of the plants and the purchase of 
power. This view has both its pro- 
ponents and opponents. One of the 
strongest arguments that its propo- 
nents make is that by selling the power 
plants the city will relieve itself of the 
tremendous: burden of capital costs 
arising from the needs for rehabilita- 
tion and will realize some cash from 
the sale. 

Those urging the sale realize, of 
course, that whatever capital costs 
Consolidated Edison will incur as a 
result of this sale and the eventual in- 
crease of its own installed generating 
capacity to meet transit needs, will 
have to be paid for by the users of 
electrical energy, including the city 
and the transit system. But they be- 
lieve that the immediate advantage to 
be gained by relieving the city of the 
necessity of making large capital ex- 
penditures at this time, when it is faced 
with so many financial problems, and 
the payment of these costs to Consoli- 
dated Edison as an operating expense, 
rather than as a capital expense, out- 
weighs the disadvantages. They argue 
further that running a transportation 
system is one business, and power gen- 
eration is another best done by a 
power company. 

On the other hand, the opponents 
point out that modern plants designed 
for the transit system, in accordance 


with the latest engineering standards, 
can produce electrical energy for the 
system at a lower cost than the present 
Edison Company rates. This view has 
been strengthened by recent experi- 
ence. 


he same question of whether to 
build a power plant or to buy en- 
ergy from Consolidated Edison arose 
in 1929. At that time Consolidated 
Edison made an extremely favorable 
offer to supply power to the city, based 
essentially on the theory that it would 
supply power on the basis of the in- 
crement costs involved in furnishing 
this power. This favorable rate con- 
tinued until late in 1952, when the con- 
tract and its subsequent extensions 
finally terminated. When a new con- 
tract was being renegotiated, the com- 
pany, based on findings of the New 
York Public Service Commission that 
this increment cost method was un- 
fair to other users, proposed a new 
contract with a 40 per cent rate in- 
crease. The board refused to accept 
such a contract and attempted to get 
a more favorable one. However, after 
protracted negotiation no agreement 
could be reached; no contract was 
made; and the board is now purchas- 
ing power under the standard service 
classification for large users at a rate 
approximately 37 per cent higher 
than the rate it had paid under its old 
contract. This represents an increase 
of $3,000,000 per year in the cost of 
purchased power. A case is now pend- 
ing before the state public service com- 
mission for reduction of this rate for 
the New York City Transit System on 
the grounds that special conditions 
surrounding the purchase of power by 
the system justify a lower rate. 
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Essentially, the determination to 
sell or not to sell the board’s power 
plants should be made on the basis of 
businesslike engineering and economic 
studies to determine which course is 
more favorable to the city. The situa- 
tion is, of course, complicated by the 
political question of the desirability of 
having a municipal yardstick for pow- 
er costs, and the extremely delicate 
problem of the disposition of the men 
who are now operating the plants. 

Whether or not the generating 
plants are sold, the necessity for mod- 
ernization of the substations and the 
transmission system must be faced. 
The consulting engineers who investi- 
gated the power supply of the New 
York City Transit System found that 
much of the present substation equip- 
ment has already outlived, or is ap- 


proaching the end of, its useful life. 


Conclusions 


pn and power are the largest ele- 
ments in the picture facing the 
New York City Transit System today 
in its planning for rehabilitation and 
modernization. There are many other 
places where modernization is needed. 
Cables all over the system are ap- 
proaching or have exceeded their nor- 
mal life expectation, and replacements 
are necessary. 

Installation of modern fans and 
controls in ventilation chambers on 
the older lines would do much to in- 
crease comfort on the subway during 
these hot summer months. 

We have a system which in large 
part has been in operation since 1904 
and on which, for various reasons, in- 
sufficient modernization and rehabili- 
tation has been done. 


Lest it be thought that I have paint- 
ed too black a picture of the transit 
system and overstated the need for 
modernization, I quote from the re- 
port of the mayor’s committee on man- 
agement survey which completed a 
study of all city departments, the 
Board of Education, and the then 
Board of Transportation at a cost of 
over $2,000,000. The engineering con- 
sultants we retained to make this 
study recommended among other 
things the “expenditure of about $60,- 
000,000 for deferred depreciation and 
rehabilitation of signal and other fa- 
cilities in the subways, and $10,000,- 
000 annually for thirty-nine years for 
replacement of rolling stock.” 


oo is in a difficult situation. 
The solution to its problems is 
not simple, and may not be painless. 
The New York state legislature and 
governor have taken one step towards 
such a solution by creating the New 
York City Transit Authority to op- 
erate the transit system on a business- 
like basis, with all operating costs, ex- 
cept depreciation, met out of revenues. 
This has resulted in an increase in the 
fare to 15 cents as of July 25, 1953, 
and has relieved the city’s financial dif- 
ficulties by removing transit deficits 
from the city’s expense budget. The 
city remains responsible for all 
capital costs. The new authority is 
now examining all the operations of 
the system to improve economy and 
efficiency. It is only in this way that 
the solution to the transit problem can 
be found—by men with the knowledge 
and experience to develop the neces- 
sary corrective measures, and the 
courage to put them into effect. 
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Washington and the 
Utilities 


Transit Compact Confusion 


F there were any doubt that the first 
I session of the 83rd Congress would 
adjourn without settling the transit con- 
troversy in the District of Columbia, it 
was removed by the confusing bill which 
emerged from the Senate District Com- 
mittee recently. Transit companies in 
other states located near state line bor- 
ders would do well to keep an eye on this 
particular situation, because it could pro- 
vide a pattern of future regulation over 
metropolitan transit areas crossing state 
lines. But, so far, it must be admitted 
the going has been rather slow. 

The Capital Transit Company, prin- 
cipal carrier in the metropolitan area of 
the nation’s capital, and the only one ex- 
clusively serving within the city of 
Washington, operates all over the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, with numerous bus 
lines into suburban fringes of Maryland. 
There are also suburban bus line com- 
panies serving both Maryland and Vir- 
ginia which come into District of 
Columbia terminal points. 

With so many of the Federal estab- 
lishments being forced to cross the 
Potomac into Arlington county, Vir- 
ginia (such as the Pentagon, the Navy 
Annex, and the National Airport), and 
into Maryland (there are the two big 
Federal hospitals in Prince George 
county), the need for area-wide regula- 
tion of transportation facilities has long 
been apparent. 


But this runs into the sovereign rights 
of the states of Maryland and Virginia 
and the limited jurisdiction of the pub- 
lic utilities commission of the District 
of Columbia. There have been a variety 
of bills and proposals for commissions 
having representatives from Maryland, 
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Virginia, and the District of Columbia, 
and for turning the job over to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, which has 
never gone in for local transit control. 
Finally, the House decided to appoint 
a study commission to see what can be 
done about it, 


gp Senate committee omnibus 
transit bill covers so much territory 
that it is quite likely to confuse both Con- 
gress and the long-suffering commuters, 
not to mention the transit people. Three 
earlier Senate bills, to date, covering dif- 
ferent aspects of the mass transportation 
problem, were tied together into one 
carryall measure. 

Parts of this measure already have 
been approved by one house or the other 
and by one or another of the Senate 
and House Commerce and District com- 
mittees and subcommittees. The idea 
seems to be to throw everything into 
the hopper bearing on District transit 
and traffic troubles, in the hope that 
something helpful might come out of the 
mixture. Trouble is, such a potpourri 
never works in the complex field of 
regulation. 

Originally a House bill, by Repre- 
sentative Broyhill (Republican, Vir- 
ginia), called for a one-year study of 
public and private transportation needs. 
This was passed by the House and sent 
to the Senate where the District Com- 
mittee promptly tied a couple of tails on 
it. One is the Senate-approved Johnson 
Bill for creation of a Metropolitan Area 
Transit Control Commission. 

The Broyhill Bill also contemplated a 
metropolitan commission, but only as one 
of a number of remedies to be considered 
and reported upon. But the Virginia 
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Representative’s bill cautiously refrained 
from endorsing it as the remedy in ad- 
vance of the study. The other bill 
tagged on in committee was the Senate- 
approved resolution for a joint Senate- 
House investigation of transit operations 
in Washington, with emphasis on poli- 
cies and services of the Capital Transit 
Company. 

Both the House and the Senate have 
thus evinced more than average interest 
in the trials and tribulations of the army 
of Washington-Maryland-Virginia com- 
muters, and the traffic headaches which 
the rapidly growing nation’s capital is 
producing. 


A Congress entered its last days of 
the session, it was becoming appar- 
ent that the transit problem would most 
likely become a victim of too many cooks. 
While the Johnson Bill might be the 
answer, there was a tendency to wait and 
see what the study proposed in the Broy- 
hill Bill would turn up. Likewise, there 
was some feeling that the joint chamber 
inquiry into the operations of the Capi- 
tal Transit Company might unduly com- 
plicate an investigation of the actual 
transit and traffic needs of the area, 

The outlook was that Congress might 
finally decide to settle for the investiga- 
tion alone, or even adjourn without doing 
anything. 

Meanwhile, the shadow of another 
paralyzing strike stayed just in the 
offing. A labor dispute over pension poli- 
cies of the Capital Transit Company, 
which almost brought on a strike over 
the fourth of July week end, went before 
a 3-man board of inquiry. But the matter 
was still far from settled. 

One of the reasons why the solution 
to transit regulation in the Washington 
metropolitan area should be carefully 
thought out is the possibility that it could 
be successfully employed elsewhere. The 
District of Columbia situation is only a 
little more complicated than is the 
transit control problem in a number of 
borderline cities. State regulatory com- 
missions, as well as Federal authorities, 
have time and again been confronted 
with this question of divided authority 


in the same natural service area. But if 
a practical plan for continuous regulation 
can be worked out in Washington, D. C.,, 
for transit, it might conceivably be 
applied to other utility services, and 
to other borderline cities with similar 
regulatory problems. 


* 
Long Island’s Bankruptcy 


EPRESENTATIVE Steven B. Derounian 
(Republican, New York) is plug- 
ging for a bill (HR 5600), which will 
place the reorganization of the intrastate 
railways in receiverships outside of the 
powers of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. The bill has the backing of 
Representatives from New York, repre- 
sentatives of the New York Public 
Service Commission, and local authori- 
ties in New York, mainly from Long 
Island. 

The inspiration of the measure stems 
from the long delay in reorganizing the 
Long Island Rail Road under § 77(m) 
of the Bankruptcy Act, which is admin- 
istered by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The statement issued by a 
group, headed by Paul E, Lockwood of 
the New York Public Service Commis- 
sion, contains the following excerpt: 


For nearly a year the reorganization 
of the Long Island Rail Road has been 
delayed by hearings held by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission on a 
patently unconstitutional plan sub- 
mitted by the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
The plan is based upon the assumption 
that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission can grant to a private corpo- 
ration perpetual immunity from state 
and local taxation and from state rate 
regulation. The plan was, we believe, 
advanced as a stopgap to enable the 
Pennsylvania to delay the reorganiza- 
tion on the assumption that the de- 
mand of the riders for adequate service 
and the genuine desire by the com- 
munities of Long Island to secure de- 
cent service for their residents will 
cause them to make otherwise unjusti- 
fiable concessions to the Pennsylvania. 
The facts produced at the hearings 
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can have no bearing whatever on this 
constitutional question. .. . 

We, therefore, urge the introduction 
of two measures, (1) a bill which will 
provide for the unique needs of the 
Long Island Rail Road, and recognize 
the primacy of state jurisdiction in all 
§ 13 cases, and (2) a bill which will 
transfer the reorganization of the Long 
Island Railroad from the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to the normal 
processes of Chap X of the Bank- 
ruptcy Act. 


* 
Senate Fight on Niagara Bill 


OVERNOR Dewey has wheeled up his 
New York state big guns for a 
fight in the Senate on the House- 
approved Dondero-Miller Bill, This 
measure, which authorized new hydro- 
electric development on the Niagara 
river by five private electric utility com- 
panies, has the strong backing of the 
Republican members of the New York 
state delegation in Congress. 

Governor Dewey’s own preference for 
development by the New York State 
Power Authority, however, faces pos- 
sible opposition from both right and left. 
The Lehman-Roosevelt faction of the 
Democratic delegation has not given up 
hope of eventual Federal development. 
Its members are still sniping at the state 
program’s failure to include a “prefer- 
ence clause” and other features of Fed- 
eral public power promotion, But Dewey 
says “we are equally opposed to sur- 
rendering these great natural resources 
for Federal or private exploitation.” 

Representative William E. Miller 
(Republican, New York) said later that 
Governor Dewey is opposing the “will 
of the people” of New York in calling 
for state development of the power 
potential at Niagara Falls, 

Miller sent a telegram to members of 
the Senate Public Works Committee 
urging them to ignore Dewey and 
approve a House-passed bill to allow 
private enterprise to develop the project. 

The Senate committee met on July 
17th to consider the legislation, which 
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Miller sponsored in the House. Miller 
noted that the Dewey plan received only 
17 votes in the House and the private en- 
terprise bill was passed by a 262-to-120 
vote. 

“Twenty-six out of twenty-seven 
members of the New York Republican 
delegation and six out of fourteen mem- 
bers of the Democratic delegation voted 
for this development by private enter- 
prise,” he said. 

The proposed project would be locat- 
ed in Miller’s district. He said question- 
naires he circulated showed that 90 per 
cent of the people of the western district 
of New York state “are for private enter- 
prise.” 


> 
New Appointments 


| ferarg A. DEXHEIMER, assistant 
chief construction engineer at the 
Bureau of Reclamation’s Denver office, 
has been sworn in as the new Reclama- 
tion Commissioner. He is a “career” 
man, with a record of twenty-five years’ 
service with the bureau. The appoint- 
ment came after Interior Secretary Mc- 
Kay withdrew the name of Marvin A. 
Nichols, Fort Worth engineer. 

Dexheimer said his “big problem” 
will be to develop “a national water 
policy that will benefit all the people.” 
He said if such a decision can be gotten 
out of Congress, “it would go a long way 
toward ending the conflict of interest” 
between the Army Corps of Engineers 
and the Reclamation Bureau. Dexheimer 
said he will follow the power develop- 
ment policies which McKay “has made 
quite clear,” and echoed McKay’s senti- 
ments that “both private and public in- 
terests should be allowed to develop in 
full anything there is need to develop.” 

President Eisenhower continues to 
follow his earlier pattern of appointing 
to Federal utility regulatory commis- 
sions men with successful career records 
on state regulatory commissions. He 
nominated Howard G. Freas of Califor- 
nia to be a member of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Freas replaced 
William E. Lee. 
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Exchange Calls 
And Gossip 


Bell Officials Criticize Unfair 
Taxes 


Ta House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, which recently reported a bill 
to remove the amusement excise tax 
from moving picture theater admissions, 
has not yet shown signs of similar action 
with respect to telephone excise taxes. 
But the committee has listened sympa- 
thetically to complaints from Bell com- 
pany officials that income taxes on bene- 
fits received by Bell system employees 
are patently unfair. 

Clifton W. Phalen, president of Michi- 
gan Bell Telephone Company, took up 
the question of income tax treatment of 
benefits received by Bell system em- 
ployees when they are sick or injured, 
and of benefits received by beneficiaries 
of deceased employees. “These payments 
are made under long-established plans 
of the Bell system companies,” Phalen 
told the committee, adding that “the tax 
treatment of these benefits is highly dis- 
criminatory as compared with similar 
payments provided by other employers 
through commercial insurance.” 

The Bell system companies were pio- 
neers in providing benefits for employees, 
Phalen pointed out. Under plans adopted 
throughout the system in 1913, the var- 
ious companies provided for sickness, 
death, and accident benefits. Payments 
of the benefits have always been made 
directly by the companies. These plans 
have remained virtually unchanged, and 
although the Federal tax laws since 1918 
have expressly provided that amounts re- 
ceived through accident or health insur- 
ance as compensation for personal in- 
juries or sickness are not subject to tax 
to employees, the Bureau of Internal 
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Revenue has given conflicting tax treat- 
ment to payments made for sickness dis- 
abilities under the Bell system plans, 


Nn 1918, the bureau said that the bene- 
fits were not subject to tax, Payments 
under Bell system plans were given the 
same tax treatment as payments made 
under commercial insurance policies. 
Since 1918, the bureau has reversed it- 
self three times. “Under the present 
theory of the bureau,” Phalen explained, 
“when companies obtain coverage for 
their employees for sickness benefits un- 
der commercial insurance policies, pay- 
ments under the policies are not taxable 
income to the employees. However, 
when employers, such as the Bell system 
companies, provide the same type of pro- 
tection for their employees through for- 
mal plans under which the companies 
make direct payments, with the same 
motives and purposes, the payments re- 
sult in taxable income to the employees.” 
Phalen said the distinction which the 
bureau makes is practically impossible to 
explain to employees. “I myself can see 
no reason why a company which buys a 
commercial insurance policy to accom- 
plish exactly what we have been doing 
for the past forty years should be able to 
obtain a tax advantage for its employees 
which is denied to employees of the Bell 
system companies,” he stated. 
Although the companies could buy 
commercial insurance policies if they 
chose to do so, Phalen pointed out that 
the added expense would have to be 
passed on to the public in the form of 
higher rates for their communications 
service. He recommended that the com- 
mittee take steps to exclude from taxable 
income sickness payments made under 
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plans such as those adopted by the Bell 
system, as well as death benefits and job- 
incurred accident benefits which are sub- 
ject to the same discrimination by the 
bureau. He concluded: 


. . . I should like to emphasize that 
the benefit plans of the Bell system 
companies are primarily and funda- 
mentally based upon the sound business 
policy of furthering the efficient opera- 
tion of the business through the main- 
tenance of a high grade of personnel. 
Direct-payment plans were chosen to 
provide disability and death benefits 
for employees because they offered the 
Bell system companies the most eco- 
nomical method of accomplishing the 
desired result. We regard this and 
other reasonable economies as being 
highly important in our business be- 
cause of the effect they have on the 
rates to our customers. 


HE Ways and Means Committee 

heard a second complaint from Alex- 
ander L. Stott, treasurer of the Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph Company. 
Stott’s complaint involved the taxation 
of benefits derived from the purchase of 
stock by employees at a special price. 
Under present tax policy, the difference 
between price of stock sold under an 
employee stock purchase plan and the 
market price of such stock is taxed as 
income. Explaining AT&T’s plan, Stott 
pointed out that it is designed to raise 
needed equity capital and to give em- 
ployees an opportunity, through sys- 
tematic savings, to acquire proprietary 
interest in the business. Since the end of 
World War II, he said, some $360,000,- 
000 of equity capital has been raised 
through the offerings to employees and 
over 250,000 Bell system employees have 
acquired shares, Stott declared : 


There is no element of compensa- 
tion intended and none involved in our 
plan. The differential between pur- 
chase price and market value repre- 
sents only the discount necessary for 
the successful sale of such large issues 
of new stock, The differential should 
not be taxable as compensation but 
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should enter into the determination of 
capital gain or loss at the time of dis- 
position of the shares. . . . The capi- 
tal-raising type of plan and the incen- 
tive-option type of plan each has a 
distinct function in our economy. Each 
has its own unique business purpose 
and the one type of plan should not 
be confused with the other. These in- 
herent differences should be fully rec- 
ognized in our tax laws. 


In conclusion, Stott emphasized that 
he was not asking for a change in tax 
laws which would result in a loss of rev- 
enue to the government. He predicted 
such a change, if enacted by Congress, 
would probably mean additional revenue 
to the government. 


% 
Court Upholds Bell Rate Boost 


HE Pennsylvania Superior Court 

has upheld the $21,000,000 rate 
increase granted the Bell Telephone 
Company of Pennsylvania last Decem- 
ber by the state public utility commis- 
sion, The increase in telephone rates, in- 
cluding a boost in local pay station calls 
to 10 cents and a jump in various other 
residential and commercial charges, has 
been in effect since December 7th. Resi- 
dential monthly rates were increased an 
average of 32 cents and business rates 50 
cents. 

The commission order approving the 
rate increase had been appealed to the 
court by the cities of Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh and the Pennsylvania CIO 
Council. In the case argued before the 
courts in March, the three appellants 
alleged an error in the commission find- 
ings relating to accrued depreciation and 
reproduction costs. They asked the court 
to order the commission to make a 10- 
year costs study before granting the rate 
increase. 

The opinion upholding the commis- 
sion action was written by Judge Blair 
F. Gunther and concurred in by Judges 
Claude T. Reno and William E, Hirt. 
Presiding Judge Chester H. Rhodes and 
Judge F. Clair Ross dissented in .9-page 
decision written by Judge Rhodes, 
AUG, 13, 1953 





Annual Review of Transit 
Industry 


HE chart on page 250 shows the 

trend of transit traffic for 1939-53, 
the 1953 figures being carried to May 
3lst. During May the transit industry 
carried 1,218,600,000 passengers, a de- 
cline of nearly 7 per cent from the previ- 
ous year, The American Transit Asso- 
ciation’s traffic index, which is corrected 


for seasonal variation and the number of. 


working days in the month, is tentatively 
fixed for May at 110.51, slightly more 
than six points below May, 1952, and 
about a half-point below April, 1953. 
The index, which declined sharply in 
January this year, has now recovered 
moderately, narrowing the gap between 
last year and this year’s monthly index 
figures. However, the decline in the in- 
dex during May, June, and July of last 
year was probably due to the steel strike. 

For the five months ended May 31, 
1953, the number of passengers was 
about 8 per cent below last year and for 
the month of May the decline approxi- 
mated 7 per cent. The declines were 
generally larger for the smaller munici- 
palities, where automobile competition 
probably has greater effects. 

The following discussion of the transit 
industry in 1952 is based on data con- 
tained in the 1953 Transit Fact Book, 
the official annual summary for the 
industry prepared by the American 
Transit Association. The investment in 
the industry is about $3.9 billion, and 
the annual revenues about $1.5 billion. 
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Financial News 
and Comment 


By OWEN ELY 


The table on page 249 gives a break- 
down of these and other figures as be- 
tween different divisions of the industry, 


HE year 1952 reflected a continua- 

tion of the downward trend of net 
earnings. The number of transit pas- 
sengers declined about 6 per cent, about 
the same decrease as in the previous 
year, while the number of rides per capita 
showed a continuing decline of about 7 
per cent, which was only slightly offset 
by the small increase in population. Fare 
increases more than offset the traffic de- 
cline, however, resulting in an increase 
of 2 per cent in revenues—the level of 
which has shown little change in the past 
four years. 

Due to regularly recurring wage in- 
creases and other higher costs, the 
transit companies found it difficult to cut 
expenses, and the operating ratio (ex- 
clusive of all taxes) crept up to 91.23 
per cent compared to 90.40 per cent in 
the previous year. Back in 1943 the ratio 
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was only 72 per cent, but by 1947 it had 
increased to 89 per cent, and it remained 
around 89-90 per cent in the four fol- 
lowing years, The ratio of taxes to 
revenues also continued to rise so that 
operating income, which a decade ago 
was around 14 per cent, dropped below 
2 per cent of revenues, 

Turning to 1952 statistics of pas- 
sengers carried for the different divisions 
of the business: The railway surface 
lines (“trolley cars”) continued to lose 
ground at a rapid rate, the decline over 
the previous year being 20 per cent com- 
pared with 21 per cent in the previous 
year. This reflected in part continued 
abandonment of outlying lines, as track 
mileage declined 11 per cent. Subway 
and elevated traffic declined only 3 per 
cent, trolley coach increased 0.4 per cent, 
and motorbus declined 4 per cent, com- 
pared with the industry-wide decline of 
6 per cent. The breakdown of revenue 
figures showed a decline of over 12 per 
cent for surface railways and less than 
one per cent for the subway and elevated 
lines, while trolley coach revenues gained 
12 per cent and motorbus 7 per cent. 


HE number of employees for the in- 
dustry was reduced to 227,000, a 
decline of about 2 per cent from the 
previous year, but the average annual 
earnings of employees increased about 
6 per cent to nearly $4,000. This figure 
compares with $2,110 in 1942. 
Motorbus lines added about 1,749 
busses and 224 new trolley coaches were 
delivered, but only 19 new streetcars 
made their appearance. The number of 
street railway cars in service continued 
to decline, dropping to 9,700 cars, which 
was about one-third of the amount in 
use a decade earlier, The number of sub- 


e 


Passengers 
Carried 
(Billions) 


Electric Railways 
Subway and Elevated .. 
Trolley Coaches 
Motorbuses 


No. 
Vehicles 


9,700 
9,476 
7,180 
55,980 


AND COMMENT 


way and elevated cars was slightly lower, 
and motorbuses also declined slightly on 
balance—the only division showing a net 
increaseewafter retirements being the 
trolley coach. 

The transit industry is now earning 
less than one per cent on the investment 
of $3,910,000,000. During the years 
1942-46, with a relatively high load fac- 
tor due to gas rationing and factory over- 
time schedules, the industry was able to 
earn between 3 and 4 per cent on its in- 
vestment. Outside of these years, earn- 
ings have ranged between 0.76 and 2.3 
per cent on gross investment since 1933. 
The investment in the industry declined 
rather steadily from $5.1 billion in 1933 
to $3.9 billion in 1948, but has remained 
around the latter figure in later years. 

The over-all figures for the industry, 
however, include a large number of mu- 
nicipally owned systems where political 
factors may be a motivating influence in 
holding fares at a low level, or in main- 
taining extra personnel. This at least has 
probably been the case until recently 
with the subway and elevated lines in 
New York city, which have incurred 
substantial deficits of late. There is no 
complete compilation showing financial 
results for the privately owned com- 
panies. However, if some of the larger 
publicly owned transit systems should be 
omitted from the industry figures, it is 
estimated that the return on investment 
might approximate 5 per cent. 


| Spey dividends, yields, etc., for 
some of the more important transit 
stocks are shown in our monthly table 
on page 256. A compilation recently 
issued by Jay Samuel Hartt, consulting 
engineer of Chicago, shows these aggre- 
gate results, (See table page 251.) 


Total Total 
Miles of Investment Revenues 
Line (Millions) (Millions) 


3,872 $ 801 $ 280 

373 2,191 214 
1,928 172 147 
43,960 746 860 


of 





82,336 
249 


50,133 $3,910 $1,501 
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Where can the industry seek relief for 
its difficult financial problems? The 
situation both economically and _politi- 
cally varies so much between different 
localities and public and private units 
that it is difficult to offer any suggestions. 
In some cases to raise fares still higher 
might not increase revenues, because of 
the retarding effect on the number of 
passengers, So long as the industry has 
to compete with other industries for 
labor, and the unemployment rolls re- 


main as low as at present, it can hardly 
hope to obtain lower payroll costs. 
One avenue of general relief might be 
in reduced taxes, and the industry is 
seeking every means to further this ob- 
jective through its tax advisory com- 
mittee. Taxes for the industry now 
amount to over three times the total 
of operating income which (with a small 
amount of nonoperating income) con- 
stitutes the return for owners or in- 
vestors, Last year the industry paid in- 
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come taxes of $21,000,000, other Federal 
taxes amounting to $18,000,000, and 
state, county, and local taxes of $63,000,- 
000, a total of $102,000,000. Consider- 
ing the large proportion of the industry 
which operates on a partially tax-exempt 
basis, this is a heavy load. The campaign 
to reduce Federal taxes may prove more 
effective in 1954, when budget problems 
may be less pressing. In the past, Con- 
gress has made some tax concessions to 
the utilities generally and if an effective 
case for the transit companies could be 
worked out, perhaps the Federal tax 
imposts which make up nearly two-fifths 
of total taxes could be reduced. As re- 
gards local taxes, pressure might be 
brought to bear by pointing out that im- 
provements in equipment or service must 
necessarily await improved earnings. 


* 


Increases in Transit Fares 


HE New York TIMEs of May 25, 

1953, presented an interesting full- 
page comparison of various subway sys- 
tems here and abroad, comparing the 
basic fares, the amount of revenue under 
passengers, the capital investment, etc. 
Financially, the New York subway sys- 
tem dwarfed all other systems, including 
the London Metropolitan, even though 
the latter serves a somewhat larger 
population, New York city’s subway 


Capitalization—Funded Debt 
Preferred Stock 
Minority Interest 
Common Stock Equity 


revenues were over three times those of 
the London “Met,” where the basic fare 
was only 1.8 cents a mile, compared with 
10 cents (now 15 cents) in New York, 
15 cents in Boston and Philadelphia, and 
20 cents in Chicago. Fares in Continental 
European capitals were generally quite 
low, thrifty Glasgow having the lowest 
straight fare (2.2 cents) and Moscow the 
highest (12.5 cents). 

While there are many complications 
with respect to fares, such as cash versus 
tokens, transfers, zoning, special fares 
for schoolchildren and others, neverthe- 
less an approximate average is obtainable 
by dividing passenger revenues by the 
number of revenue passengers. On this 
basis the average fare ranged between 
63 cents and slightly over 7 cents during 
the entire period 1924-47. In later years, 
however, it has been rising at the rate 
of roughly one cent a year and last year 
approximated 12 cents, News items re- 
lating to the industry show that the 
uptrend in fares is continuing, (See 
feature story in Wall Street Journal, 
July 20th.) 

In New York city the new transit 
authority has recently announced that 
the municipal subway and bus fares will 
be raised from 10 cents to 15 cents and 
the public will be taught how to use the 
new tokens. A 10-cent interim fare is 
charged by eight private bus companies 
in New York city; the Fifth Avenue 


17 Bus 3 Street Railway 
Companies** 


16% 


Per Cent of Revenues Carried to Gross Income 


Return on Net Plant 


Bal. of Income Available for Common Stock 


No. Times Interest, etc., Earned 


Coverage of Income Deductions and Preferred Dividends .. 
Total Common Stock Market Price (Millions) 


Average Price-earnings Ratio 
Average Dividend Yield 


*One deficit company omitted. 
**Three deficit companies omitted. 
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Coach Company has a 12-cent fare, but 
has appealed for a 15-cent rate. These 
interim fares have been extended to 
September 30th. 


HE New York Public Service Com- 

mission has acted promptly to au- 
thorize the Niagara Frontier Transit 
System to increase fares in Buffalo and 
Niagara Falls to meet a wage increase 
resulting from a strike. The new fare 
will be straight 15 cents, with a 2-cent 
transfer charge. 

Trustees of the Metropolitan Transit 
Authority (Massachusetts) recently pro- 
posed a 5-cent fare increase, making the 
rate for most rides 20 cents and for local 
rides 15 cents; the department of public 
utilities will hold a hearing on the plan. 
In the Twin cities (Minnesota) District 
Judge Anderson has ruled the state com- 
mission order, which increased Minneap- 
olis transit fares to 20 cents cash with 
five tokens for 90 cents, was illegal; a 


™@) 
2) 


similar case affecting St, Paul is pending 
in Ramsey District Court, In Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania, the state commission 
suspended for six months a proposed 
fare increase with an estimated revenue 
yield of $240,000 annually. Denver 
Tramway Company has increased its 
fare to 13 cents cash or two tokens for 
25 cents, but is seeking from the state 
commission a permanent fare of 15 cents 
cash or four tokens for 55 cents. 

The city of Pittsburgh has lost its 
final attempt to block the 17-cent Pitts- 
burgh Railways Company fare which 
has been in effect since last September ; 
the state supreme court has refused to 
review a superior court ruling approving 
the 17-cent fare. The city, through 
Solicitor Anne X. Alpern, had appealed 
to the higher court. Pittsburgh Railways 
at the present time has a request for a 
20-cent fare before the public utilities 
commission for approval. 

In Columbus, Ohio, city-employed 


CURRENT ELECTRIC UTILITY STATISTICS AND RATIOS 


Unit 


Operating Statistics (May) 
Output KWH—Total 
Hydro-generated .. 
Steam-generated .. 
Capacity 
Peak Load (February) 
Fuel Use: C 


Coal Stocks 
Customers, Sales, Revenues, and Plant (A pril) 


KWH Sales—Residential 
Commercial 
Industrial 
Total, Incl. Misc. .. 
Customers—Residential 
Commercial 
Industrial 
Total, Incl. Others ... 


Income Account—Summary (April) 


Revenues—Residential 
Commercial 
Industrial 
Total, Inc. Misc. Sales . 
Sales to Other Utilities . 
Misc. Income 


Bill. KWH 


Mill. KW 


Mill. Tons 
Mill. MCF 
Mill. Bbls. 
Mill. Tons 


Bill. KWH 


Per Cent Increase 
Latest Latest 
Month 12Mos. 


Latest 
12 Mos. 


Latest 
Month 


415.6 9% 
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transit experts have recommended that 
the fares of the Columbus Transit Com- 
pany be raised only from 10 cents 
to 11 cents but the company has asked 
for a 15-cent cash fare; any increase 
must be approved by voters November 
3rd. In Los Angeles, Pacific Electric 
Railway and Los Angeles Transit Lines 
have asked the state commission to 
eliminate tokens now sold at three for 
40 cents ; they want the 15-cent cash fare 
continued, and school commutation fares 
eliminated. In San Diego, also, the 
transit company has applied for a boost 
from 13 cents to 15 cents in its basic 
fare for two zones, with seven tokens for 
a dollar instead of two for 25 cents as 
at present, It seeks an increase of 50 
cents a month in school passes and a raise 
in weekly passes from $2.25 to $2.75. 
In Lexington, Kentucky, an applica- 
tion for a fare increase from 10 cents 
straight to 15 cents cash or two tokens 
for 25 cents (plus a 2-cent transfer 
charge) was denied by State Motor 
Transportation Director Kinnaird on the 


ground that the company is already earn- 
ing 7 per cent on a reasonable rate base 
and that a fare increase “would only 
serve to start another substantial decline 
in riding.” 

> 


1952 Utility Ratios 


A. Turner’s Financial Statistics, 

e Public Utilities, 1953, is the first 
of the annual statistical compilations for 
1952 to reach the editor’s desk (apart 
from the earnings figures issued in the 
FPC monthly bulletins for December). 
The Turner book is convenient because 
it devotes one page to each company (in- 
come account, balance sheet, ratios, etc., 
with a thumb-nail map) and the com- 
panies are alphabetically arranged. 

On page 4 the book contains combined 
data for various groups of companies, 
with a few ratios. The latter are repre- 
sented in the table below, with some ad- 
ditional figures developed from the in- 
come accounts and balance sheets. 





134 
Electric 


Capital Structure 
Funded Debt 
Preferred Stock* 
Common Stock 


50% 
15 
35 


Operating n : 
Companies Companies Companies 


Total 11 
175 Holding 
Operating Company 
Companies Systems 


52% 56% 
14 12 
32 


4g 
Gas 
Pipeline 


32 
Gas 
Operating 


64% 
11 
25 


50% 
/ 
43 





100% 

Analysis of Revenue Dollar** 

Operating Expenses 

Maintenance 

Depreciation 

Taxes 

Fixed Charges & Preferred Div. 

Balance for Common Stock .... 


34 
100% 100% 


47% 
6 


9 
20 
6 
12 


100% 
53% 
3 


11 
14 

7 
12 


100% 
59% 
4 


7 
16 
5 
9 





100% 
3.8 
2.8 
2.2% 


Ratios 

Times Interest Earned 

Times Charges and Preferred 
Dividend Earned 

Depreciation Expense As 
Cent of Plant 

Depreciation Reserve As 
Cent of Plant 


Percentage Dividend Pay-out . 72% 


**] ncludes miscellaneous income. 





*Includes minority interest and premiums. 


100% 
3.8 
2.8 
2.4% 


24.1% 
71% 


100% 
2.8 
2.6 
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RECENT FINANCIAL DATA ON GAS COMPANY STOCKS 


Pipelines 

East Tennessee Nat. Gas . 
Mississippi River Fuel ... 
Southern Natural Gas .... 
Tenn. Gas Trans. ....... 
Texas East. Trans. ...... 
Texas Gas Trans. ...... 
Transcontinental Gas .... 


Averages 


Integrated Companies 
American Natural Gas ... 
Colorado Interstate Gas .. 
Columbia Gas System ... 
Commonwealth Gas 
Consol. Gas Util. ........ 
Consol. Nat. Gas 
El Paso Nat. Gas 
Equitable Gas 
Interstate Nat. Gas 
Kansas-Neb. Nat. Gas ... 
Lone Star Gas 
Montana Dakota Utilities 
Mountain Fuel Supply ... 
National Fuel Gas 
Northern Nat. Gas 
Oklahoma Nat. Gas 
Pacific Pub. Serv. ....... 
Panhandle East. P. L. ... 
Pennsylvania Gas 
Peoples Gas Lt. & Coke .. 
Southern Union Gas .... 
United Gas Corp. ........ 
Averages 
Retail Distributors 
Alabama Gas 
Atlanta Gas Light 
Brooklyn Union Gas .... 
Central Elec. & Gas 
Hartford Gas 
Houston Natural Gas ... 
Indiana Gas & Water .... 
Kings County Lighting ... 
Laclede Gas 
Minneapolis Gas 
Mississippi Valley Gas ... 
Mobile Gas Service 
New Haven Gas Light ... 
Pacific Lighting ......... 
Portland Gas & Coke .... 
Providence Gas 
Rio Grande Valley Gas .. 
Seattle Gas 
South Jersey Gas ....... 
Springfield Gas Light .... 
United Gas Improvement . 
Washington Gas Light ... 
West Ohio Gas 


Averages 
Canadian 
International Utilities .... 
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RECENT FINANCIAL DATA ON TELEPHONE, TRANSIT, AND 
WATER COMPANIES 
——Share Earnings* 
7/15/53 Divi- ‘ur: Price- 
Price dend Approx. rent % In- 12 Mos. Earn. 
About Rate ield Period crease Ended Ratio 
Communications Com panies 
Bell System 
Am. Tel. & Tel. (Cons.) 155 
Bell Tel. of Canada.... 40 
Cin. & Sub. Bell Tel... 76 
Mountain States T.& T. 100 
New England Tel. & Tel. 113 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. .... 115 
So. New England Tel. . 


Averages 


Independents 
Central Telephone 
Florida Telephone 
General Telephone 
Inter-Mountain Tel. ... 
International Tel. & Tel. 
Peninsular Telephone . . 
Rochester Telephone .. 
Southeastern Telephone 
Southwestern States Tel. 
United Utilities 
Western Union Tel. ... 

Averages 
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Transit Companies 

Dallas Ry. & Terminal . 
Greyhound Corp. ...... 
Los Angeles Transit ... 
National City Lines ... 
Philadelphia Transit .. 
Rochester Transit .... 
St. Louis P. S.A .... 
:; Le 2 & see 
United Transit 


Averages 


Water Companies 

Holding Companies 
American Water Works 
New York Water Serv. 

Operating Companies 
Bridgeport Hydraulic .. 
California Water Serv. 
Elizabethtown Water .. 
Hackensack Water .... 
Jamaica Water Supply . 
New Haven Water .... 
Ohio Water Service ... 
Phila. & Sub. Water .. 
Plainfield Union Water 
San Jose Water 
Scranton-Springbrook . 
Southern Calif. Water . 
West Va. Water Service 


Averages 
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A—American Exchange. O—Over-counter or out-of-town exchange. S—New York Stock 
Exchange. D—Decrease. *Earnings are calculated on present number of shares outstanding, 
except as otherwise indicated. **On average shares outstanding. #Includes stock dividend. 
(a)—Paid 4 per cent stock dividend. NC—Not comparable. 
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Survey Shows Nation-wide Transit 
Dilemma 


—— city may have transit difficulties 
peculiar to its own situation, but 
fundamentally the root of the transit 
problem is the same in New York or 
Washington, D. C., as in San Francisco 
or Dallas, Texas: a combination of fall- 
ing passenger traffic and rising costs, plus 
what John C. Baine, president of the St. 
Louis Public Service Company, calls 
“the overuse of the private automobile.” 
A roundup of transit statistics, recently 
featured in The Wall Street Journal, 
shows transit fares in cities across the 
nation “leapfrogging” higher and higher, 
with no end in sight, 

There are now 42 cities in the 25,000 
or more population class that charge a 
15-cent transit fare, the survey showed. 
There were only 17 charging that much 
in September, 1950, and only one at the 
start of 1949, Eight transit systems have 
moved up to 20 cents: Detroit, Chicago, 
St, Louis, Cincinnati, Minneapolis, St. 
Paul, Kansas City, Seattle, and Ham- 
mond, Indiana. Most charged only a 
nickle or a dime until the end of the war. 
The American Transit Association, 
representing most of the nation’s 1,580 
private and 40 municipally owned trans- 
it systems, reports there were 266 fare 
boosts granted by local regulating bodies 
last year. So far this year 89 more have 
been approved. 

Most transit operators agree with 
Baine that the increased use of the auto- 
mobile is largely the source of transit’s 
trouble. According to E. C. Giddings, vice 
president of Washington, D. C.’s Capital 
Transit Company, “There has been a de- 
crease in the use of public transportation 
which almost parallels the increase in the 
use of the automobile since the war.” The 
American car population has risen from 


28,000,000 in 1946 to over 44,000,000 
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today. Total passengers carried by 
busses, subways, trolleys, and elevated 
trains, meanwhile, fell from a peak of 23 
billion in 1946 to 15 billion last year. The 
American Transit Association figures 
the average American took 115 transit 
rides a year right after the war, only 61.6 
last year. 


ye Marion Mills, adviser to the 
city-owned Municipal Railway of 
San Francisco, commented that since VJ- 
Day, “our traffic has fallen 24 per cent 
while passenger car registrations in San 
Francisco have risen 28.3 per cent.” Pa- 
cific Electric Railways, one of the com- 
panies which runs Los Angeles’ busses 
and trolleys, carried a record 182,000,- 
000 passengers in 1945, but only 94,400,- 
000 last year. Houston’s peak came in 
1947, when Houston Transit Company 
busses carried 143,500,000 people; last 
year was the company’s worst passenger 
year, with 96,900,000 riders, and so far 
this year passenger traffic is running 8 
per cent below last year’s levels, Reports 
from other cities confirm the trend away 
from transit travel is continuing. 

W. R. Burns, president of the Dallas 
Railway & Terminal Company, noted 
some secondary reasons for the decline 
in transit passengers. “The large per- 
centage of homes equipped with television 
has a tendency to reduce the amount of 
travel to public amusement areas,” Burns 
said. He also cited the increase in the 
new and modern shopping centers built 
in residential suburbs, eliminating the 
need for so many trips downtown into 
the centers of cities. 

The sharp postwar rise in the number 
of cars gets a large part of the blame for 
the transit industry’s rising costs, the 
Journal’s survey indicated. Increased 
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traffic congestion has materially slowed 
up streetcars and busses in most cities, 
causing a greater expenditure of fuel and 
labor time without any corresponding in- 
crease in services or passenger revenues. 

“During the rush hour in the down- 
town Loop area, our busses and street- 
cars don’t go as fast as the old horse and 
buggy did,” said Harry Polland, a spokes- 
man for the Chicago Transit Authority. 
An official of Boston’s Metropolitan 
Transit Authority declared that at rush 
hours it sometimes takes a bus as long as 
fifty minutes to travel the 14-miles be- 
tween the city’s South and North rail- 
road stations, though fifteen minutes is 
the average time. It takes little over twen- 
ty minutes to walk the distance. Transit 
officials in Washington, D. C., figure the 
rush-hour rate of crawl in midtown 
streets has slowed to 54 miles an hour 
from 74 miles an hour in 1947. 


Wa the price of fuel, taxes, and 
other costs have risen, too. The 
experience of Boston’s Metropolitan 
Transit Authority is typical. Four wage 
boosts since 1946 have raised the pay of 
its bus and trolley drivers from $1.25 an 
hour to $1.90. Over-all operating ex- 
penses rose from $32,000,000 in 1946 
to $41,800,000 last year—an increase of 
30 per cent, while the number of riders 
fell 36 per cent. 

Many of the nation’s leading transit 
line operators hit a financial low in about 
1950 or 1951, then recovered somewhat 
under the stimulation of fare boosts. 
Some of them are slipping downward 
again, though, and are pleading for an- 
other round of fare increases to rescue 
them. The Philadelphia Transit Com- 
pany, for example, had its poorest post- 
war year in 1949, when it went into the 
red $1,545,164 after income tax carry- 
back credits of $720,000. It won a fare 
increase to 15 cents late last year, and 
during the first five months of this year 
the company showed profit, before income 
taxes, of $27,966. Now the company is 
seeking an 18-cent fare because it esti- 
mates higher wage costs this year, under 
a new labor contract, will more than off- 


set the increased revenues from the De- 
cember fare hike by the time the year is 
out. 

Higher passenger revenues through 
higher fares is not the only way that the 
nation’s transit operators are trying to 
get out of their financial squeeze. They 
are also trying various devices for hold- 
ing down costs. The trolley car has been 
the chief victim of this movement, The 
nation only has 9,700 streetcars today 
compared with 24,050 in 1946. In Los 
Angeles, Pacific Electric had 10 local 
trolley lines and about 16 interurban 
lines in 1940; today it has only three of 
each. Busses have replaced trolleys on 21 
lines in St. Louis since 1940, and only 
seven streetcar lines remain there. 


LEVELAND, Chicago, New York, and 
San Francisco are some of the other 
cities that are switching away from trol- 
ley transport. An official of the San Fran- 
cisco transit system figures it costs $1 a 
mile to run a trolley against about 60 
cents for a motor or trolley bus. Transit 
companies are also trying to cut down 
city auto traffic congestion that slows 
their lines, boosts their costs, and reduces 
their passenger-toting totals. Detroit 
claims to have eliminated double park- 
ing; Philadelphia banned parking in the 
center of the city last December ; other 
cities are installing more parking meters 
and higher-priced ones; and the Port- 
land (Oregon) Traction Company puts 
jingles on the fronts and backs of busses, 
proclaiming: “Go by bus, no parking 
fuss,” “How far away did you park to- 
day?” and “Dollars to drive, cents to 
drive the bus.” 

Harry W. Arnold, president of the 
American Transit Association, praised 
Philadelphia’s experiment and said the 
move had speeded traffic by 27 per cent 
during rush hours and as much as 50 per 
cent in off-peak periods, although the 
number of public transportation riders 
did not increase. Arnold cited steps taken 
by other cities to relieve congestion. Some 
have prohibited parking in certain blocks 
so that busses may use curb-side lanes, 
keeping them out of the flow of auto- 
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mobile and truck traffic in the center 
lanes of the street. In Houston, Texas, 
all turns in the downtown area are pro- 
hibited. 

One of the toughest problems facing 
city public transportation systems, Ar- 
nold said, is the difficulty in obtaining 
fare increases when rising costs make 
them necessary. On the average 60 per 
cent of a transit company’s income from 


fares is spent on wages, he said. “That 
means that a very slight wage change can 
throw an operation from the black into 
the red, But it sometimes takes as much 
as eighteen months to two years for a 
public service commission to grant an in- 
crease in fares, and in that period some 
transit companies have piled up such a 
big loss that they should be in receiver- 
ship.” 





Should Transit 


— is nothing wrong with the 
transit industry that a few addi- 
tional passengers will not cure, according 
to Hawley S. Simpson of Simpson & 
Curtin, Philadelphia transit engineers. 
Cities should pay less attention to bring- 
ing greater automobile traffic into their 
central areas and concentrate on the 
“basic economies” of their over-all travel 
problem, Simpson wrote in an article ap- 
pearing in the April issue of Public Man- 
agement, 

The Philadelphia engineer criticized as 
merely temporary expedients, efforts to 
cure the ills of the transit industry with 
subsidies in the form of legalized tax re- 
lief, What should be done, he said, is to 
free the transit industry from the con- 
ventional form of utility regulation, sub- 
stituting a co-operative approach by 
municipal officials to problems of mutual 
concern. 

Simpson said most cities are faced with 
two major problems: inadequate street 
space to provide adequate facilities for 
everyone to move in automobiles ; and in- 
adequate parking space, either at the 
curb or off the street, to take care of all 
those who could use cars even with the 
limited street space. In addition, parking 
is often too costly to provide in quantity 
to meet all conceivable demands at a price 
which the average office worker can af- 
ford to pay. 

“The objective of a sound transpor- 
tation program should be to distribute 
the total passenger travel so that as 
large a proportion of traffic as prac- 
ticable may be handled by the mass car- 


Be Regulated? 


riers,’ Simpson declared. He recom- 
mends that cities consolidate in one 
agency the many functions related to 
travel that are now handled by different 
agencies—a traffic and transportation 
authority in the larger cities, and des- 
ignation of an existing agency in smaller 
cities. 

“Traffic regulatory powers of the 
police department, traffic engineering 
functions, authority of the zoning com- 
mission in so far as parking lot and 
garage locations and construction are 
concerned, and the prerogatives of the 
local transit commissioner, if any, might 
well be placed in the custody of such an 
authority or department,” he stated. 


| govern such a consolidated traffic and 
transportation authority, all parking 
meter revenues and the proceeds of a 
new central district parking tax would 
be earmarked for use in improving travel 
conditions, Simpson said. In contrast 
with meters, the parking tax would be 
paid by all motorists for the privilege of 
parking on the streets in such portions of 
the downtown areas where parking would 
still be permitted. These revenues would 
then be used for underwriting needed 
transit service on otherwise unprofitable 
routes, help establish outlying “fringe” 
parking lots, and provide for a shuttle 
bus service from such lots until they can 
become self-sustaining. 

“The fact of regulation, whether local 
or state, has contributed largely to trans- 
it’s plight,” Simpson declared. “Substitu- 
tion of policy guidance in the place of 
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conventional utility control is thus 
strongly indicated,” he concluded. 


LOSE co-operation between the local 
transit company and the commer- 
cial parking industry was also empha- 
sized recently by Henry K. Evans, high- 
way transportation specialist in the 
United States Chamber of Commerce. 
Addressing the second annual convention 
of the National Parking Association, held 
in Washington, D, C., last month, Evans 
said many of the parking industry’s prob- 
lems are identical with those of the trans- 
it company. Both would like to see the 
streets kept clear of parked vehicles so 
that traffic movement is unhindered. 
Both would like to see the municipality 
devote its planning and promotional ef- 
forts toward obtaining a greater relative 
use of busses and streetcars. Evans stated 
as follows: 


Parking operators might find it 
most worth while, in many instances, to 
sponsor local “parking clinics” in co- 
operation with businessmen, transit 
officials, and others, where constructive 
attitudes could be developed and mis- 
conceptions erased. This would cer- 
tainly be an activity in the positive vein 
and might provide a good approach for 
improving public relations. 


Evans urged local parking operators 
“to see that the merchants and the busi- 
nessmen know the truth about the park- 
ing situation, There is so much misin- 
formation broadcast about falling prop- 
erty values, extent and success of munici- 


pal parking plans and other pertinent fac- 
tors that there is a tendency for people 
to develop distorted views of the situa- 
tion,” he stated. 


A= survey of curb parking in 
several cities by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States disclosed 
some interesting facts. The chamber’s de- 
partment of transportation and com- 
munication reported that curb parking 
isn’t as important to shoppers and mer- 
chants as some think. For example, the 
survey discovered that only a small per- 
centage of those who park at the curb 
downtown are shoppers. In St. Louis, 
Missouri, 9 per cent of the shoppers are 
parkers. 

The percentage in Miami is less than 
27 per cent: in Tulsa, less than 21 
per cent; in Wilmington, Delaware, 20 
per cent; in St. Paul, Minnesota, 15 per 
cent, and in Minneapolis, 13 per cent. 

The survey also reported that persons 
who park their cars in off-street parking 
facilities are the biggest spenders than 
those who use the public streets to park 
their cars, The report states: “It is gen- 
erally agreed among traffic authorities 
that free-flowing traffic is of much more 
benefit to downtown business than the 
small amount of curb parking that usu- 
ally can be permitted, Furthermore, curb 
parking is a wasteful use of the space on 
principal streets and heavily traveled 
roads. Surveys indicate that only a minor 
proportion of the parking in any business 
district can be taken care of at the curb.” 





New Transit Franchise Provides Escalator Clause 


25-YEAR franchise recently granted 

to a Cincinnati, Ohio, transit com- 
pany contains among other things an 
escalator clause with respect to fare 
schedules. The city of Cincinnati, acting 
through its director of public utilities, has 
complete control of service and of the 
company’s budgetary and accounting ac- 
tivities, and no change can be made in 
the company’s capital structure, its in- 
vestments, or its fixed capital accounts 


without approval of the director of pub- 
lic utilities. 

Robert J. White, Cincinnati’s director 
of public utilities, explained the opera- 
tion of the escalator clause in the July 
issue of Public Management. The fran- 
chise provides for 27 steps in the fare 
structure, the initial schedule starting at 
Step 13, at which point the escalator 
clause becomes operative. 

White explained: 
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... During the first full year of opera- 
tion under the new franchise fares are 
frozen at Step 13. Thereafter a review 
of income and expenses is made every 
six months and if necessary the fare 
structure is changed in accordance 
with the results. If during any 6-month 
accounting period the company earns 
a net return of less than 3 per cent per 
annum on its common stock, the fare 
schedules go up to the extent neces- 
sary to produce that minimum during 
the ensuing period; if, on the other 
hand, the company earns more than 6 
per cent during any 6-month account- 
ing period, the fare schedules are ad- 
justed downward to the extent neces- 
sary to bring the company’s earnings 
within the 6 per cent limitation during 
the following 6-month accounting pe- 
riod. 


The new franchise was issued after the 
company had rearranged its capital struc- 
ture, White said, A reduction in capital 
stocks was effected by the exchange of 
each $25 share for a new $12.50 share 
and one 44 per cent debenture with a par 


value of $12.50. Outstanding mortgage 
bonds were extended to mature in 1975 
with interest rates increased to 4} per 
cent. The interest on the debentures is 
deductible as a business expense for Fed- 
eral income tax purposes, and a material 
income tax savings is accomplished, 
White pointed out. The new franchise 
replaces an unexpired franchise which 
called for annual bond amortization pay- 
ments in the amount of $400,000, a 
straight 6 per cent return on the common 
stock, and fare increases of one-half cent 
every four months if sufficient income 
had not been earned to meet expenses, 
plus the full amount of the allowable re- 
turn. The result, said White, was a se- 
ries of one-half-cent fare increases and 
an accumulated earnings deficit of over 
$2,000,000. 

“The new fare structure,” White con- 
cluded, “together with the substantial re- 
ductions in annual fixed revenue require- 
ments brought about by recapitalization 
and other financial features of the new 
franchise, should enable the company to 
maintain its present high service stand- 
ards at existing rates of fare...” 





Moving Sidewalks Seen As Feasible 


NTENSIVE tests have proved the feasi- 

bility of the “moving sidewalk,” a 
conveyor belt system to carry passengers 
at speeds of 1} to 15 miles an hour, Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Company engineers 
have reported, The tests have been con- 
ducted jointly by design and belting en- 
gineers for Goodyear and Stephens- 
Adamson Manufacturing Company. 

Working with a passenger conveyor 
belt 9 feet wide and 60 feet long in the 
Stephens-Adamson plant in Aurora, IIli- 
nois, the engineers said they have solved 
problems that have plagued inventors 
since 1893. They described the belt sys- 
tem as a 60-year dream come true. The 
tests have involved men, women, and 
children of all ages, some physically 
handicapped. The engineers said the tests 
proved humans experience no difficulty 
boarding a moving sidewalk at the speed 
of 14 miles an hour. The belt can be 
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accelerated and decelerated without dis- 
comfort to the passengers. 


‘to speeds up to 15 miles an hour are 
achieved by an adjacent belt which is 
moved at the same speed as the first for 


boarding purposes, then accelerated. 
Cars, or shelters, each with space for 14 
passengers, are affixed to the faster belt. 
“The greatest problem facing big city 
transit engineers today is avoiding bot- 
tlenecks caused by stop and go, ‘batch’ 
loading of large numbers of persons dur- 
ing rush hours,” a Goodyear spokesman 
said. “With a 9-foot wide belt, 16,000 
persons an hour can be moved with no 
stopping, waiting, or batching.” 

Goodyear and Stephens-Adamson 
have proposed to build a passenger con- 
veyor belt subway to replace New York 
city’s shuttle between Grand Central sta- 
tion and Times Square, 
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The March of 
Events 


In General 


House Approves Compromise 
Bill 

HE House of Representatives on 
July 20th approved a compromise 
appropriations bill carrying $5,253,177,- 
664 to run the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, Tennessee Valley Authority, Vet- 
erans Administration, and Selective 
Service System in the twelve months 
that began on July 1st. The compromise 


version, drafted by a conference com- 
mittee, must get final approval of the 
Senate. As passed by the House original- 
ly, the bill carried $5,238,002,664. 

Under the compromise bill the TVA 
is forbidden to move its headquarters 
from Knoxville, Tennessee, to Muscle 
Shoals, Alabama, as planned, until such 
time as the move is approved by the 
Budget Bureau. 


California 


Gas Rate Boost Granted 


OUTHERN CounTIEs Gas CoMPANY of 
California was granted a rate in- 
crease by the California Public Utilities 
Commission recently that will produce 
additional gross annual revenues of $2,- 
315,000 or a rate return of 5.95 per cent. 
The company, controlled by Pacific 
Lighting Corporation through ownership 
of its entire common stock, had asked 


the state commission for increases total- 
ing $5,190,000 annually. Of the addi- 
tional revenues, $1,264,000 will go for 
Federal and state taxes, leaving a net 
revenue increase of $1,051,000. The rate 
increase, effective August 15th, will 
boost the company’s revenues by 84 per 
cent. 

The commission set up a more equita- 
ble distribution of rates, based on cus- 
tomer population density. 


Illinois 


To Add Propane Busses to Fleet 


‘te Chicago Transit Authority has 
invited bids for the manufacture of 
100 propane busses, Walter J. McCarter, 
general manager, announced recently. 
Bids are to be received by August 19th. 


These are in addition to 300 propane 
busses already contracted for. 

With the purchase the authority will 
have spent or committed $85,000,000 of 
its $150,000,000 modernization and im- 
provement program, McCarter stated. 


- 
New York 


Merchant Favors Free Transit 


— the subway fare from a 
nickel to a dime in 1948 was “a ca- 


lamity,” and raising it to 15 cents was 
“compounding the felony,” Louis Broido, 
chairman of the advisory committee of 
Gimbel Brothers, Inc., declared recently. 
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The department store executive said 
that the city, as a matter of sound eco- 
nomics, ought to provide free transit 
service, the cost of which would be borne 
by broad-base taxation upon the entire 
community, 

Broido was a participant in the “Eye 
on New York” television program. Other 
participants in the program, which was 
devoted to a discussion of the 15-cent 
fare voted by the transit authority, were 
Henry K. Norton, one of the five mem- 
bers of the authority; Sidney H. Bing- 
ham, its general manager; and William 
S. Vickrey of the Columbia University 
faculty. Broido said the 15-cent fare 
would, in his opinion, have a decidedly 
adverse effect upon business in the city. 

Mr. Norton, one of Governor Dewey’s 
appointees to the authority, said that the 
5-cent increase in the transit fare was 
mandatory under the law creating the 
agency and was necessary to meet esti- 
mated operating expenses of $250,000,- 
000 in the fiscal year that began July Ist. 

Mr. Norton said that the authority’s 
decision to raise the fare to 15 cents was 
based upon careful study of the entire 
situation, as well as a thorough engineer- 
ing survey made in 1951 by expert con- 
sultants and brought up to date by them 
within the last few months. He suggested 
that a rise to 15 cents at this time would 
not be necessary had the change from a 
nickel to a dime rate been made when 
required by economic conditions instead 
of waiting until July 1, 1948. 

A system of zone fares was suggested 
by Professor Vickrey, who described the 
raise to 15 cents as “unfortunate.” Mr. 
Bingham saw some advantages in zone 
fares but said that such a system would 
require expensive reconstruction of 
many of the older subway stations to 
make zone collections practicable. 


Commission Denies Petition 


HE state public service commission 
last month denied the petition of the 
mayor of Ithaca for an order directing 
Ithaca Railway, Inc., to extend bus serv- 
ice to the south central area of that city. 
The decision was predicated on deter- 


minations that the relatively small num- 
ber of potential riders who would be 
served by the proposed route would be 
insufficient to meet operating costs. 


Authority Shelves Plan 


ITHDRAWAL of the Long Island 

Transit Authority’s reorganization 
plan for the Long Island Rail Road was 
announced recently by the authority. It 
stated that it had been compelled to take 
this action as a result of a tax settlement 
which William Wyer, trustee of the road, 
had made with the city of New York. 

In a letter to the ICC, withdrawing 
their plan, the members of the authority 
said this action was necessary because it 
had become impossible to carry out the 
rehabilitation of the road as contemplated 
in the authority’s plan. 

“Funds which under the plan would 
have been used to rehabilitate the rail- 
road, are instead being used by the 
trustee to pay taxes to the city of New 
York,” the letter said. ““The road has no 
substantial credit and no prospect of at- 
tracting new capital. Use of the cash for 
taxes will, therefore, prevent the mini- 
mum car purchase and rehabilitation pro- 
gram which is absolutely necessary and 
which is a basic feature of the authority’s 
plan.” 

The authority urged the ICC to pro- 
ceed promptly with the development of 
a reorganization plan for the Long Is- 
land “which will protect the public 
interest.” 


Jeffe Reconsiders Resignation 


| ype gg F. JEFFE, the only member 
of the New York City Transit Au- 
thority to vote last month against a 15- 
cent fare on the municipal subway and 
surface lines, quit his post on July 20th. 
Mr. Jeffe, a retired Brigadier General in 
the Army, was appointed to the authori- 
ty by Mayor Impellitteri. He subsequent- 
ly reconsidered and will continue to serve 
“for a reasonable” period before decid- 
ing to ask for release. 

Another member of the authority, 
Eugene F. Moran, the 81-year-old chair- 
man of the Moran Transportation & 
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Towing Company, Inc., confirmed re- 
ports that he would resign from the 
agency some time next fall. Mr, Moran 
was said to have accepted the appoint- 
ment to the transit authority only after 
having received assurance that he wou!d 
be relieved by July Ist. Later he con- 
sented to continue beyond that date to 
help get the work of the new agency 
under way. 


Mr. Jeffe, who had resigned in protest 
against the action of his colleagues in vot- 
ing a 15-cent fare without first making 
a thorough study of operating economy 
and efficiency as a means of averting a 
fare rise or keeping the fare below the 
15-cent level, is one of the mayor’s two 
appointees to the authority. The other is 
William G. Fullen, former chairman of 
the defunct state transit commission. 


wm 
Ohio 


Revised Schedules Filed 


Or Epison Company last month 
made application to the state public 
utilities commission for permission to file 
revised rate schedules for industrial 
power service. 

Proposed changes are estimated to in- 
crease the company’s annual revenue 
from industrial power sales by approxi- 
mately $1,900,000 before taxes, or from 
$31,500,000 to $33,400,000 on the basis 


of current revenues. The increase in an- 
nual revenues after taxes would amount 
to approximately $650,000, the company 
said. The new schedules would also re- 
sult in the establishment of uniform in- 
dustrial power rates throughout Edison’s 
entire service area. 

This is the first time in over twenty 
years that the company has sought a gen- 
eral increase in industrial power rates, 
except for a coal clause adjustment, it 
was stated. 


Pennsylvania 


New Transit Authority Bill 
Drafted 


oe effort was reported be- 
ing made recently to get legislative 
approval for a referendum on the pro- 
posed new Pittsburgh transit authority. 
The county commissioners revealed that 
a new referendum bill had been drafted 
to replace a bill which was bottled up in 
committee in the state legislature. The 


latest version was reported to be a top- 
secret document. 

Advocates of the authority, however, 
were said to be in Harrisburg trying to 
line up bipartisan support for the new 
draft. They seek to replace a bill ap- 
proved several weeks ago by the county 
commissioners, which asked the state 
general assembly for permission to place 
the transit question before the voters. 


*” 
Washington 


Power Fight to Continue 


ye fight between public and private 
power forces will continue in court 
even though Puget Sound Power & 
Light merges into Washington Water 
Power, leaders of both sides disclosed re- 
cently at a hearing before the state pub- 
lic service commission. 

Warren Gilbert, attorney for Skagit 


County Public Utility District, gave no- 
tice that the Skagit PUD plans to go 
ahead with condemnation proceedings 
against PSP&L facilities, even if the 
merger goes through, 

Kinsey Robinson, president of Wash- 
ington Water Power, testified that any- 
thing the PUD’s acquire from the 
merged company will have to be by con- 
demnation. 
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Excessive Overtime Payments Related to Racial 
Discrimination in Hiring Bus Operators 


a company was awarded an 
emergency rate increase by the In- 
diana commission when the company’s 
revenues over a 5-year period had failed 
by almost $2,000,000 to produce the 6.9 
per cent return which had been found 
reasonable. This computation was made 
on the depreciated cost of the property. 


The commission scored the company’s 
failure to employ a full complement of 
drivers and to use all of the available 
labor market in its city of operation. This 
practice required the company to pay a 
considerable amount of overtime penal- 
ties to its drivers and other employees. 
However, the amount actually spent by 
the company in wages and overtime was 
allowed as an operating expense since 
the commission could not substitute its 
judgment as to the proper way to oper- 
ate the business for that of the company. 

The discussion of the use of the “en- 
tire labor market” referred to the ques- 
tion of discrimination in the hiring of 
employees. 

The Indiana commission made this 
comment : 


. . , this commission itself is un- 
alterably opposed to any discrimination 
based on race, creed, or color and be- 
lieves petitioner should continue to at- 
tempt to eliminate any such discrimi- 
nation employment problem. The com- 
mission understands that management 
has attempted in good, fair thinking 
on the part of management to exercise 
such discretion in this matter as would 
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insure continuity of service. However, 
this commission expects, directs, and 
strongly urges petitioner to take all 
possible steps to utilize the entire labor 
market in the Indianapolis area and 
to take all steps necessary to keep its 
overtime wage payments as low as pos- 
sible. 


The commission made the order a 
temporary one to give the mayor of the 
city in which the company operated a 
choice to conduct an independent survey, 
to make recommendations for long-range 
planning, and to make a careful analysis 
of the company’s management methods. 
This was done in response to a letter 
from the mayor proposing such action. 

While still referring to the mayor’s let- 
ter in which the importance of the transit 
system to the city was stressed, the com- 
mission recommended that the city waive 
the $26,000 franchise payment exacted 
from the company in the previous year. 
In this way the city could help improve 
the company’s operating ratio. 

Giving effect to increases in labor costs 
experienced during 1952 as a result of a 
wage agreement negotiated with the em- 
ployees’ union, the abandonment of un- 
profitable lines, service conversions and 
adjustments, depreciation and amortiza- 
tion allowances, the commission found 
that the company’s operating ratio was 
103 per cent, This indicated that the com- 
pany’s present rates were too low and 
that a rate increase should be allowed. 
Re Indianapolis Railways, Inc. Nos. 
23408, 382-A, May 7, 1953. 
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Transit Formula Determining Percentage of Patronage 
Loss on Rate Increase Approved 


A— company’s proposed rate 
increase that would yield a return 
of 6.5 per cent was considered reasonable 
by the Pennsylvania commission. 

In estimating future revenues, the 
company adopted a formula, which was 
accepted by the commission, predicting 


e 


the amount of passenger loss due to in- 
creased rates. The company determined 
that for each one per cent increase in 
fares one-third per cent loss in passengers 
would be experienced, Public Utility 
Commission v. Valley Transp. Co. Com- 
plaint Docket No. 15900, June 16, 1953. 


Noncompensatory Rates Not Confiscatory 


HE United States Supreme Court 

decided that maximum railroad rates 
prescribed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on certain vegetables were 
not confiscatory merely because they 
would produce less than the cost of trans- 
portation. 

A railroad cannot claim that property 
is being taken without just com- 
pensation unless it can be shown that the 
rates in question would cause the entire 
operation of the business to lose money. 

Neither can it be said, according to 
the court, that such rates were the result 
of unreasonable or arbitrary commission 
action, because such rate adjustments ap- 
peared to be normal regulation and the 
commission has power to fix cheaper 


transportation rates for one vegetable 
than for another if it serves an important 
public need. 

In a dissenting opinion the question 
was asked: Can a confiscatory rate be a 
reasonable rate under the statutory and 
constitutional system within which the 
Interstate Commerce Commission oper- 
ates ? It was said that perhaps dire emer- 
gencies will arise, making it necessary in 
the public interest to compel transporta- 
tion of certain commodities at less than 
cost, but that such a step should not be 
taken without appropriate findings show- 
ing why the confiscatory rate is reason- 
able. Baltimore & O. R. Co. et al. v. 
United States et al. No. 258, March 16, 
1953. 


e 


Motor Carrier Certificate Award Will Not Be Made on 
Possible Future Need 


MOTOR carrier’s application for au- 
thority to transport crude oil from 
production and storage areas to railheads 
and pipeline terminals in the state was 
denied by the South Dakota commission. 
There was no question as to the ap- 
plicant’s fitness, ability, and capacity to 
render the proposed service, The issue in 
the case was whether a certificate may be 
issued for the transportation of a new 
class of traffic which in the past has been 
nonexistent and which may never be 
available for transportation. 

As of the date of the hearing four 
exploratory oil wells were being drilled 
in the state to ascertain whether crude 
oil in sufficient quantities could be re- 


covered, Approximately 2,000,000 acres 
of state land had been leased by vari- 
ous oil interests for exploration and 
production. 

Ten wells drilled, in recent areas 
have been plugged and represent unsuc- 
cessful efforts to find oil. 

The commission ruled that, as of the 
date of the hearing, public convenience 
and necessity would not require the au- 
thorization of the proposed service. 

The effect of the grant of the certificate 
at the present time would be to give the 
carrier a “dormant right to a certain 
priority for future service as against any 
other party who may later apply.” What- 
ever advantage the priority of making 
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application for a certificate for this type 
of service would be to the carrier, the 
commission said, would be given consid- 
eration if at some time in the future it 


appeared that there was a genuine need 
for the proposed service. Re Dugan 
(Dugan Oil & Transport Co.) 11498-B, 
June 17, 1953. 


e 


Allocation of Telephone Plant and Expenses Based on 
Maximum Use Period 


TS New Hampshire Supreme Court 
upheld a state commission order cut- 
ting down an intrastate rate increase re- 
quested by the New England Telephone 
& Telegraph Company. The company’s 
appeal rested mainly upon the method 
adopted for allocation of the company’s 
interstate-intrastate plant, revenues, and 
expenses, although the rate of return and 
working capital points were also raised. 

The commission, in effect, modified the 
so-called “Charleston Plan” approved by 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion and the NARUC to meet a local 
situation, It accepted an allocation made 
at the time of maximum use, whereas the 
“Charleston Plan” does not specify the 
time at which an allocation is to be made 
in determining local exchange use. The 
company sought an allocation based on 
annual average use. 

The New Hampshire commission had 
modified the separations plan only in di- 
viding the local exchange minutes of use 
by three and using the same categories 
of plant and factors as contained in the 
1947 Separations Manual. 

The court concluded that evidence sup- 
ported a finding that in separating the 
company’s plant to determine intrastate 
investment on the basis of relative use 
of facilities for intrastate and interstate 
services, an actual exchange use was 
more nearly equivalent to actual toll use 
if the former was divided by three. 

In discussing the apportionment of the 
company’s plant and expenses on a so- 
called peak-load theory, the court said: 


We do not believe that the only 
legally acceptable method of separation 
is one based on actual relative use as in- 
terpreted by the company. Agencies to 
whom this legislative power of rate 
making has been delegated are free, 
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within the ambit of their statutory au- 
thority, to make pragmatic adjust- 
ments which may be called for by par- 
ticular circumstances. . . , The deter- 
mination of the extent of the use, in 
either intrastate or interstate opera- 
tion, of property used in common for 
both, and the ascertainment of com- 
parable use-units which will afford a 
basis for a reasonable division of prop- 
erty and expenses between such uses, 
Minnesota Rate Cases (Simpson v. 
Shepard) .. . (1913) 230 US at page 
461, 33 S Ct 729, is not a process which 
can be held correct or incorrect to a 
mathematical certainty. Too many 
variables or judgment factors are in- 
volved to permit “extreme nicety,” 
which is not required. Smith v, IIli- 
nois Bell Teleph. Co, (1930) . . . 282 
US at page 149, PUR1931A 1, 51S 
Ct 65. A practical method which recog- 
nizes the different uses and reflects in 
a reasonable way their relative pro- 
portion is not to be condemned because 
it differs from other methods in use. 


The commission’s departure from ap- 
portionment methods in use elsewhere 
was held to be justified by variables due 
to local conditions. 

The commission had found that a re- 
turn of 5.75 per cent was reasonable and 
that a range of 45 per cent to 50 per cent 
debt ratio was proper. The court upheld 
this finding. It said that although the de- 
termination of whether bonds or stock 
should be issued is for management, the 
matter of debt ratio is not exclusively 
within its province. Debt ratio substan- 
tially affects the manner and cost of ob- 
taining new capital. It is, therefore, an 
important factor in the rate of return and 
must necessarily be considered by the 
commission. The court held that the com- 
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mission could, therefore, legally deter- 
mine a just and reasonable rate of re- 
turn upon a capital structure different 
from the actual structure of the company 
at the time the case was adjudicated. 
State and company witnesses differed 
as to the company’s actual capital struc- 
ture. Whether the commission should 
rely upon the expert testimony presented 
by the state in preference to that offered 
by the company, or vice versa, cannot be 
decided as a matter of law, according to 
the court, It is a matter for the commis- 
sion’s judgment based upon the evidence 
presented. The court said that while a 
rate of return allowed in this case was 
not the only sustainable rate that could 


be allowed, it was not confiscatory and 
could not be held to be unreasonable or 
unjust. 

In discussing the working capital al- 
lowance, the court pointed out that be- 
cause of the lag between receipt by the 
company and payment of certain cash re- 
ceived mostly from taxes collected by it, 
the company has the use of this cash to 
meet certain obligations coming within 
the scope of working capital funds. 
Whether and to what extent such cash 
should be deducted from the cash work- 
ing capital required was held to be a ques- 
tion of fact within the province of the 
commission. New England Teleph. & 
Teleg. Co. v. State, 97 A2d 213. 


= 


Filed Tariffs Preferred to Contract Rates 


HE California commission refused 

to approve special contracts for the 
sale of surplus natural gas to steam elec- 
tric generating stations. Filed tariffs, the 
commission said, are preferred to rates 
based on contract. 

The proposed arrangement would not 
burden the company’s other customers 
provided that the price at which the gas 
was sold exceeded the total of the de- 
mand and commodity costs and the costs 


of transmission of the gas from the state 
line. 

The commission concluded that the 
public interest would be served by such 
an arrangement since it would provide 
an outlet for the large surplus which pos- 
sibly might result from the company’s 
obtaining more out-of-state gas. Re 
Southern Counties Gas Co. Decision No. 
48396, Application No, 33912, March 24, 
1953. 


= 


Crossing of Electric Facilities Not Duplication 


AN 850-foot extension being con- 
structed by a private electric com- 
pany was approved by the Kentucky 
commission over the objection of a co- 
operative in the territory. The co-opera- 
tive claimed that a certificate was neces- 
sary and that such construction would be 
an unnecessary duplication of service. 
Ordinarily an 850-foot extension does 
not require a certificate. In this case, be- 
cause there was another utility in the ter- 
ritory and because there was a possibil- 
ity of conflict over the extension, the 
company should have applied for a cer- 
tificate, The commission said that this 
requirement had no bearing upon this 
complaint, however, since neither had ap- 
plied for or received a certificate to serve 


the particular area and either party was 
capable of rendering service. 

Both utilities in the past had con- 
structed ordinary extensions which did 
not need commission approval so that the 
territory was a “hodgepodge” of elec- 
tric lines, making it difficult to determine 
actual territories, The co-operative did 
not have an exclusive right to serve the 
territory in question. 

The extension would cross an existing 
facility of the co-operative. This, of it- 
self, said the commission, does not justify 
the claim of duplication. The construc- 
tion was shown to be satisfactory from a 
service and safety standpoint, and there 
were instances of the co-operative’s lines 
crossing those of the private company. 
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The commission considered a number 
of factors in allowing construction to be 
continued. Both utilities would have 
about the same amount of construction. 
There would be no duplication in the 
sense of parallel facilities or excessive 
investment in relation to efficiency or un- 
necessary multiplicity of physical prop- 
erties, It was shown that the private com- 
pany’s line would be more efficient in 
that it would lend itself to looping with 
other lines, permitting better service. An- 
other factor was that the territory in 
question was to be annexed to a munici- 
pality served exclusively by the private 


company. 


Finally, prospective customers ex- 
pressed a desire for service by the private 
company. The commission said: 


. .. where both companies have ap- 
proximately equivalent service, where 
both companies have the ability to 
serve and are ready and willing to 
serve, and where the location is such 
that it cannot be definitely fixed as be- 
longing to either one or the other, then 
customer preference is certainly to be 
given some consideration. 


Blue Grass Rural Electric Co-op, Corp. 
v. Berea College, Case No. 2520, May 18, 
1953. 


= 


Unfinished Construction Excluded from Rate Base 


HE Ohio commission approved the 

Cincinnati & Suburban Bell Tele- 
phone Company’s proposal to increase 
rates. The new rates will yield a return 
of 5.72 per cent on a reproduction cost 
rate base. Such a return was not con- 
sidered unreasonable. 

The commission excluded telephone 
plant under construction from the rate 
base and thus achieved a base lower than 
that submitted by the company, It was 
argued by the company that this was im- 
proper since a substantial portion of the 
construction work had been financed 
from the depreciation reserve. Although 
impressed with this argument, the com- 
mission followed its past decisions by ex- 
cluding this item from the rate base, It 
believed the resulting return would not 
be unreasonable or excessive whether or 
not unfinished construction was included. 

In addition to its Ohio plant, the com- 
pany owns properties operating in near- 
by areas in Kentucky. Objection was 
made to the commission’s use of the Sepa- 
rations Manual as modified by the 
“Charleston Plan” and to the use of reve- 
nues as the factor for dividing the Cin- 
cinnati metropolitan exchange area prop- 
erty and expenses between Ohio and 
Kentucky. The commission believed the 
separations procedurés were correct, not- 
ing that they have been followed by the 
Federal Communications Commission 


and the NARUC. It said that it is es- 
sential that separation methods be uni- 
form. In upholding the use of revenues 
for the metropolitan exchange area, the 
commission said: 


The problem presented by this in- 
terstate local exchange is not one of 
separating different services, but 
rather is a problem of allocating a sin- 
gle service between regulatory juris- 
dictions, Under the method employed 
by the company, property, revenues, 
and expenses assignable to the area are 
correctly divided between the two 
jurisdictions in the same proportions. 

In this case the company used the 
same methods in determining the 
Ohio intrastate portion of its property, 
revenues, and expenses that we ac- 
cepted in the company’s last case, ex- 
cept for modification in accordance 
with the Charleston Plan. There is 
nothing in the record in this case that 
persuades us to reverse our previous 
decision in this company’s last case. 
Accordingly, we find that the com- 
pany’s methods of determining the 
Ohio intrastate portion of its property, 
revenues, and expenses were correct. 


Subscribers claimed that some ma- 
terials and supplies should be excluded 
from the rate base because a portion is 
held for new construction and the cost of 
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carrying that portion will be capitalized 
as interest during construction. The com- 
mission pointed out, however, that the 
Uniform System of Accounts prescribed 
by the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion and adopted by the state commis- 
sion does not permit the company to capi- 
talize interest on property in that ac- 
count. Elimination of this portion from 
the rate base would, therefore, tend to 
deny the company the right to earn on 
the value of materials and supplies car- 
ried to meet daily requirements. 
Service connection charges were not 
excluded from the rate base although it 
was claimed that they constitute custom- 
er contributions to capital. These charges 
were held to be operating revenues and 
related expenses to be operating ex- 
penses which would also have to be de- 
ducted. This would result in a higher 


7 


Inflation No Justification for 10 Per Cent Return 
A“ company’s application for a rate 


increase was parftially approved by 
the Florida commission. The company’s 
proposal would have permitted a return 
of slightly less than 10 per cent. The 
commission made this comment : 


Such a high rate of return on net 
average investment cannot be justified 
for this, or any other, public utility, 
even in a period of high inflation such 
as we have been and are now ex- 
periencing. 


No working capital allowance was 
made when it became apparent that the 
total of customer deposits available and 


z 


rate base than that claimed by the com- 
pany, according to the commission. 

The commission also refused to dis- 
allow claimed rate case expenses. Regu- 
lar annual pension accruals, payments to 
arrest the growth of the unfunded ac- 
tuarial reserve requirements, and an 
amount to reduce the unfunded require- 
ment were also allowed. 

Excess profits taxes were allowed as 
an operating expense in deference to a 
state supreme court decision. The com- 
mission pointed out that it has continu- 
ing jurisdiction over rates and can re- 
quire the company to show cause why its 
rates should not be reduced if taxes 
should decline. This was said in reply to 
a claim that the excess profits tax might 
be repealed. Re Cincinnati & Suburban 
Bell Teleph. Co. No, 23,439, May 28, 
1953. 


contributions in aid of construction ex- 
ceeded the company’s cash requirements. 

After considering all factors affecting 
the company’s need for additional reve- 
nues, including the company’s ability to 
attract new capital, the fact that the com- 
pany was serving what was “probably 
the fastest-growing part of the fastest- 
growing state in the country,” and the 
fact that the business was highly competi- 
tive and fraught with investment hazard, 
the commission allowed a return of 74 
per cent on a net average investment rate 
base. Re Peoples Water & Gas Co. 
Docket No, 3701-GU, Order No. 1909, 
June 19, 1953. 


Local Utilities Ordered to Segregate Refunds Resulting 
From Federal Commission Rate Order 


HE United States Court of Appeals 

for the District of Columbia Circuit 
held that it has power to order distribu- 
tion among local electric companies of 
funds impounded pending appeal from a 
rate reduction order of the Federal Pow- 
er Commission upon affirming that order. 
It also required the local companies to 
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put the refunds in special reserves and 
to deduct them from their rate base. 
The fact that the “special reserve” pro- 
visions of the court order would affect 
local rates charged to ultimate consumers 
over which rates, as such, the Fed- 
eral commission does not have jurisdic- 
tion, does not render the court action 
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invalid. Those rates, the court noted, are 
paid by consumers for whose benefit the 
Federal commission does exercise its 
jurisdiction under Federal law, This 


brings the order within equitable prin- 
ciples to be applied by the court. Penn- 
sylvania Water & Power Co. v. Federal 
Power Commission, 203 F2d 219. 


e 


Other Important Rulings 


HE Florida Supreme Court held 

that authority to operate an inter- 
urban bus service over a certain highway 
between two municipalities did not au- 
thorize a local transportation service 
over such highway within the corporate 
limits of the municipality. Coast Cittes 
Coaches v. Mack (1953) 64 So2d 774. 


The United States Court of Appeals 
decided that a transit company suing to 
enjoin certain competitive bus practices, 
which presented both judicial and ad- 
ministrative questions, should have first 
exhausted all available administrative 
remedies. Capital Transit Co, v. Safe- 
way Trails, Inc, 201 F2d 708. 


The Colorado commission said that, 
in deciding whether to authorize the ex- 
tension of a motor carrier certificate, it 
must be determined whether existing 
common carrier service is adequate and 
whether the proposed service would im- 
pair such existing service. Re Coy’s 
Service & Sales, Inc. Application No. 
12290- PP - Extension, Decision No. 
40625, May 19, 1953. 


The Wisconsin commission said that 
the application of the same telephone 
rates to business as to residence subscrib- 
ers was discriminatory. Re Arkansaw 
Teleph. Co. 2-U-4011, May 27, 1953. 


The Oregon Supreme Court held that 
a statute providing that proceedings to 
enjoin enforcement of commission or- 
ders be entertained in a certain county 
superseded a prior statute providing that 
such proceeding be brought in the county 
where the hearing was held. Andersen 
v. Heltzel, 251 P2d 482. 


Public interest, according to the Colo- 
rado commission, does not require the 
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right to passenger service by any particu- 
lar instrumentality, but the right which 
exists, and to which the commission 
looks, is a right to a dependable, safe, 
adequate, and economical passenger 
transportation. Re Denver & R. G. W. 
R. Co. I. & S. Docket No. 343, Decision 
No. 40430, May 6, 1953. 


Authority to extend a motor carrier 
certificate was denied by the Colorado 
commission because no customer wit- 
nesses testified as to the need for such 
service and because the applicant was 
not fit to receive such authority as he had 
performed unlawful operations over a 
long period of time openly, wilfully, and 
with knowledge that they were unlawful, 
in total disregard of law. Re Moon 
(Stewart Transfer) Application No. 
— Decision No. 40475, May 11, 
1953. 


The Colorado commission decided that 
a common motor carrier seeking to ex- 
tend service for the benefit of one cus- 
tomer should have applied for a private 
carrier permit as no common carrier au- 
thority can be issued and limited to the 
services of one customer. Re Woodard 
(Woodard Truck Line) Application No. 
12202, Decision No. 40660, May 25, 
1953. 


A Federal district court held that a 
motor carrier that had communicated 
with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion as to specific items being trans- 
ported unlawfully and had suggested 
legal action to clarify the issues could 
not complain that it did not receive suf- 
ficient notice because such notice did not 
contain a complete and precise bill of 
particulars, Dart Transit Co. v, Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, 110 F 
Supp 876. 
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The Vermont Supreme Court re- 
manded a commission order requiring a 
railroad to install electric flashing light 
signals at a town crossing where the com- 
mission, in its findings of fact, stated 
that there had been several fatalities at 
the crossing whereas the evidence showed 
only two fatalities, at least one of which 
was very remote. Re Residents of Shafts- 
bury, 95 A2d 41. 


The Connecticut Public Utilities Com- 
mission disallowed the cost of reopening 
a rate case as an operating expense. Re 
Manchester Water Co. Docket No. 8747, 
June 16, 1953. 


The United States Court of Appeals 
ruled that the fact that a motor carrier 
transported goods in interstate com- 
merce for the United States government 
did not exempt such carrier from Inter- 


state Commerce Commission’s certificate 
requirements. U. S. A. C. Transport, 
Inc, v. United States, 203 F2d 878. 


A Federal district court held that ob- 
jections to the qualifications of an Inter- 
state Commerce Commission examiner 
may not be made after the conclusion of 
hearings and after the commission has 
rendered a final decision. Monumental 
Motor Tours, Inc. v. United States et al. 
110 F Supp 929. 


A Federal district court decided that 
paper bags, canned goods, glue stock, 
paint, wet storage batteries, torpedoes, 
and torpedo casings did not constitute 
the transportation of machinery and 
machinery parts, mining and construc- 
tion materials, equipment, and supplies 
under a motor carrier certificate. Con- 
verse v, United States, 109 F Supp 807. 
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MISSOURI PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 


Re Rules and Regulations Relating to 
Streetcars and Busses 


Case No. 11,720 
May 21, 1953 


NVESTIGATION as to need for adoption of rules and regulations 

I relating to the operation, service, and equipment of streetcars 

and busses; Commission’s engineering and rate department di- 
rected to prepare recommendations. 


Service, § 67 — Commission authority — Transit company — Standards. 
1. The Commission has both the power and the duty to provide reasonable 
standards to guide transit companies in the furnishing of service and in the 
maintenance and operation of their equipment, p. 35. 


Service, § 161 — Rules and regulations — Transit company. 
2. It is proper for the Commission to promulgate regulations governing 
the operation of a transit company in its relation to the public so far as 
equipment, service, and safety are concerned, even though a utility is operating 
efficiently in accordance with what it considers to be the recognized standards 
of the transit industry and in compliance with existing city ordinances 


governing its operation, p. 35. 


(Cary, Commissioner, dissents.) 


APPEARANCES: James E. Crowe 
and Forrest G. Ferris, Jr., both of 
St. Louis, for the city of St. Louis; 
Gaylord C. Burke, of St. Louis, and 
Hendren & Andrea, of Jefferson City, 
for St. Louis Public Service Company. 


By the Commission: By a doc- 
ument designated “Request of the City 
of St. Louis for the Adoption of Gen- 
eral Rules and Regulations Relating 
to the Operation, Service, and Equip- 
ment of Streetcars and Busses Op- 
erated in Connection Therewith,” filed 
September 2, 1949, the city of St. 
Louis requested that after an inves- 
tigation with respect to the request and 
an opportunity afforded to the city of 


[3] 


St. Louis to appear and be heard, this 
Commission promulgate and adopt a 
set of general rules and regulations 
governing the operation, service, and 
equipment of streetcars and_ busses. 
On September 14, 1949, the city of 
Kansas City filed its petition to inter- 
vene in the cause, and on September 
15, 1949, a similar petition was filed by 
the city of St. Joseph. The matter was 
set for hearing on April 4, 1952, at 
the offices of the Commission in Jeffer- 
son City, Missouri, and was duly heard 
at the time and place specified by four 
of our Commissioners. Appearances 
were as noted above. 

At the commencement of the hear- 
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ing and at the request of counsel for 
the St. Louis Public Service Company 
and others, the Commission defined 
the issues for determination as a con- 
sequence of such hearing to be whether 
it (the Commission) should enter into 
an investigation pursuant to the pro- 
visions of the Public Service Commis- 
sion Law for the purpose of prescrib- 
ing or promulgating an order or orders 
containing rules and regulations relat- 
ing to the operation, service, and 
equipment of streetcars and busses op- 
erated by city transit companies sub- 
ject to regulation by this Commission. 
In other words, the issue under con- 
sideration in the instant proceeding is 
whether or not an investigation with 
the objective of adopting a general 
order or orders containing rules and 
regulations as proposed is necessary or 
advisable at this time. If the Commis- 
sion should determine this issue in the 
affirmative, then a proceeding for the 
purpose of deciding just what those 
rules and regulations should be and 
the promulgation of an appropriate 
order would follow. 

Although other cities filed petitions 
to intervene and were duly notified of 
this proceeding, only the city of St. 
Louis appeared in support of the action 
proposed. Its position is that the 
Commission should adopt a series of 
rules and regulations governing the 
operation of vehicles of a city transit 
company in order that there may be 
a guide by which it can be determined 
if the company in its operations is fol- 
lowing reasonable and proper stand- 
ards. The city further states that it 
is without jurisdiction to enter an 
order or enact ordinances sufficiently 
broad to regulate completely such op- 
erations because the power of the city 
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relates exclusively to its police control 
and the use made of its streets. In 
other words, it is the city’s position 
that its jurisdiction over the local 
transit company is confined to traffic 
regulations, general motor vehicle 
laws, health regulations, and the like. 

Witnesses for the city admit that 
the St. Louis Public Service Company, 
the local transit company, probably is 
conducting its operations in a manner 
consistent with provisions contained in 
most of the rules and regulations 
which the city proposes or which the 
Commission might adopt. However, 
these witnesses felt that operating 
standards are necessary and should be 
clearly defined and formally set forth 
in an order of this Commission ir- 
respective of the existence of ordi- 
nances on the subject or substantial 
compliance in actual operations by the 
company. 

The St. Louis Public Service Com- 
pany, the transit company furnishing 
local passenger transportation service 
to metropolitan St. Louis and certain 
of its suburbs, appeared in the pro- 
ceeding and offered a motion to dis- 
miss the application. It stated that no 
purpose can be served by the promul- 
gation of such rules and regulations 
as proposed; that such rules are un- 
necessary ; that the company is endeav- 
oring to furnish transportation service 
in a conscientious manner; and that it 
is operating efficiently and in accord- 
ance with what it considers to be the 
recognized standards of the transit in- 
dustry. 

As its witnesses, the city of St. 
Louis called three of its officials, i.e., 
traffic commissioner, director of streets 
and sewers, and public utilities en- 
gineer, each of whom testified with 
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respect to certain rules proposed by 
the city and offered in evidence as 
exhibits in this case. These witnesses 
discussed in detail certain of the pro- 
posed rules which they felt should be 
adopted, or at least used as a guide by 
this Commission in framing similar 
rules. The witnesses admitted that a 
great percentage of the subjects cov- 
ered by the proposed rules are included 
in various provisions of the city ordi- 
nances of St. Louis. Also, it was 
stated that generally speaking, the 
transit company’s operations are not 
conducted in an unsafe or dangerous 
manner ; however, it was not conceded 
by the city’s witnesses that such oper- 
ations are conducted as safely and pru- 
dently as is reasonably possible. 

One of the features of this case em- 
phasized by the city, and apparently of 
most interest to it, relates to its pro- 
posed Rule No. 25, reading as follows: 

“Rule No. 25. Over-loading; 
crowding; general service standard. 
No vehicle in service shall be loaded 
to such an extent or in such a manner 
as to cause undue inconvenience or dis- 
comfort to passengers, or to endanger 
their health or safety. As an aid in 
interpreting and enforcing this rule, 
and as a general standard to be ob- 
served in regular operation, the ratio of 
the number of passengers at a given 
point to the number of seats scheduled 
at said point shall not exceed the fol- 
lowing: (1), 150 per cent during any 
quarter-hour period between 6 a.M. 
and 9 a.m. and between 3 p.m. and 6 
P.M. daily, and (2), 100 per cent, or 
110 per cent for short distances having 
a high turnover of load, during any 
half-hour period at other times of the 
day, provided that on outlying feeder 
lines or other lighter traveled lines the 
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time intervals specified in (1) and 
(2), above, may be one-half hour and 
one hour, respectively. Failure to 
conform to the minimum service stand- 
ards above specified shall be prima 
facie but not conclusive evidence of the 
violation of this rule.” 

It is noted that the quoted proposed 
rule provides that no vehicle shall be 
loaded in such a manner or to such an 
extent as to cause undue inconvenience 
or discomfort to passengers or to en- 
danger the health or safety of pas- 
sengers. It is pointed out that if this 
tule were strictly enforced (as any 
rule should be), and if a standard of 
service is not provided for, unreason- 
able periods of waiting for transporta- 
tion could result. Such a standard of 
service is suggested by the city in the 
latter portion of its proposed Rule No. 
25. Witnesses for the city stated that 
the proposed standard is identical with 
that employed by the company and 
described in various exhibits intro- 
duced in Case No. 12,252 before this 
Commission, and it was admitted that 
the St. Louis Public Service Company 
is in compliance therewith about 98.6 
per cent of the time. In so far as the 
city’s witnesses are informed, there 
have been no serious changes or ad- 
justments in the company’s service 
schedules which might affect that per- 
centage figure. 


Conclusions 


[1, 2] We have duly considered the 
evidence adduced in support of this re- 
quest for a general order of this Com- 
mission prescribing rules and regula- 
tions applicable to operation, service, 
and equipment of streetcars and busses 
of city transit companies, and we are 
of the opinion that it should be granted 
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to the extent provided in our “Or- 
dered” paragraphs to follow. The op- 
eration of all public utilities and their 
relationship to the public, in so far as 
equipment, service, safety, etc., are 
concerned, was of particular con- 
cern to the lawmakers who gave us 
the Public Service Commission Law, 
and, in our opinion, they conferred 
upon this Commission not only the 
power but the duty to provide reason- 
able standards to guide such utilities 
in the furnishing of service and in 
the maintenance and operation of 
equipment. We have by general order 


provided such standards by which 
many other utilities subject to our ju- 
risdiction are governed. For example, 
General Order No. 20, issued by this 
Commission, promulgates rules and 
regulations for the conduct of gas, 
water, and electric companies, and 


General Order No. 33-C makes similar 
provisions applicable to motor carriers. 
We shall, therefore, direct our staff to 
make an investigation and submit 
recommendations as to the content, 
subject, and scope of a general order 
and to prepare suggested general rules 
and regulations relating to the equip- 
ment, service, operations, and prac- 
tices of all street railway and city 
transit companies subject to the juris- 
diction of this Commission. After the 
staff has completed its work and pre- 
pared its recommendations, the matter 
will be set for formal hearing or other 
proceeding in order that all interested 
parties may present their views and 
make their positions known with re- 
spect to all matters under considera- 
tion. 

It is, therefore, 

Ordered: 1. That the Commission’s 
engineering and rate departments make 
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an investigation and prepare recom- 
mendations and suggested rules and 
regulations for adoption in a general 
order of this Commission governing 
the operation, service, equipment, 
safety, and related matters of street 
railway and city transit companies sub- 
ject to this Commission’s regulation. 
Ordered: 2. That this order shall 
be effective thirty days from the date 
hereof and the secretary of the Com- 
mission shall serve certified copies of 
the same upon each interested party. 


Cary, Commissioner, dissenting: 
Only three city transit companies sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of this Com- 
mission are now operating. That 
number will not probably change in the 
future unless existing statutes are 
modified. Presently regulated “mass 
transportation” or city transit compa- 
nies are located at Kansas City, St. 
Joseph, and St. Louis, Missouri. The 
operations of each of said companies 
have certain common features but the 
points served are not comparable in 
population, area, or many other re- 
spects. Each of said companies also 
operates from time to time in different 
and changing fields of public opinion, 
varying from general public support 
to general public condemnation as re- 
flecting in part the result of political 
agitation, the news and editorial pol- 
icies of the respective metropolitan 
newspapers, the ability of each com- 
pany to meet demands for its service, 
and other factors bearing on the public 
relations existing between the com- 
pany and its customers. 

As will be noted from the report of 
the majority members, the officials of 
two of the three metropolitan points 
served by regulated mass transporta- 
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tion companies profess no concern in 
this cause and from their conduct it 
appears reasonable to assume that such 
officials do not deem that general rules 
and regulations applicable alike to all 
city transit companies would be in the 
public interest or beneficial to their 
particular cities. 

Rules and regulations of sufficiently 
broad general application to apply 
properly to each of the existing city 
transit companies would serve no prac- 
tical purpose nor is anything noted in 
the Public Service Commission Act 
making it obligatory upon or the duty 
of the Commission to issue rules and 
regulations by general order merely 


because such regulatory power exists. 
To the extent that a need might exist 
that any city transit company be re- 
quired in the public interest to meet 
certain standards and follow specified 
operating practices, such standards and 
practices can be prescribed for such 
particular company by proper order 
directed to the specific company in- 
volved. 

Entertaining the above views, I can- 
not concur in the decision that action 
looking to the promulgation of general 
rules and regulations for city transit 
companies should be instituted at this 
time. 
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City of Philadelphia 


Vv 


Pennsylvania Public Utility 
Commission et al. 


— Pa Super Ct —, 95 A2d 244 
March 9, 1953; dissenting opinion March 11, 1953 


iN 


PEAL by municipality from Commission order approving 
new rates for a transit company; reversed and remanded. 


Municipal plants, § 9 — Commission jurisdiction — City line leased to company. 
1. The fact that a transit company leases several of its lines from a munici- 
pality does not place its operation under an exemption clause in a state 
statute which removes municipally operated utilities from Commission juris- 


diction, p. 40. 


§ 44.2 — Commission jurisdiction — Transit operations on leased lines. 

2. The Commission, in determining rates for a transit company, has authori- 
ty to consider the revenues derived by the company on lines leased from a 
municipality, notwithstanding a state statute exempting municipally oper- 
ated utilities from Commission jurisdiction, p. 40. 
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Rates, § 220 — Transit — Agreement between company and municipality. 
3. The fact that the Commission, in determining rates for a transit company, 
takes into consideration revenues received from lines leased from a munici- 
pality, does not deprive the municipality of any of its rights under the lease 
agreement, including a provision therein for change in rates of fare only 
with consent of both parties and for rates of fare on city-owned lines in the 
same amount as rates charged by the company on its own lines, p. 42. 


Rates, § 186 — Burden of proof — Increase application. 
4. A transit company, seeking increased rates, has the burden of showing that 
new rates are just and reasonable, p. 43. 

Revenues, § 2 — Adjustments in estimates — Commission findings. 
5. Commission findings as to adjustments to be made in the estimates of the 
revenues of a transit company must be based on substantial evidence, and 
speculative estimates, unsubstantiated by evidence, may not be accepted as 
true in the face of actual experience and proven data to the contrary, p. 43. 
§ 174 — Reasonableness — Rate base as a factor. 


6. A finding of a rate base is not always necessary where a utility’s return 
would obviously be reasonable on any finding of fair value that might be 
made, p. 44. 


§ 174 — Reasonableness — Rate base as a factor. 
7. Where rates are imposed on a utility by the Commission, or where it 
appears that new rates would be unreasonable and in violation of law, a 
finding of fair value is necessary, p. 44. 

Appeal and review, § 63 — Commission determination of return. 


8. A Commission determination of new rates for a transit company was 
reversed by the court on appeal where the Commission’s finding that the 
new rates would not produce more than a fair return upon any finding of 
fair value that the Commission would be justified in making, was not sup- 
ported by substantial evidence, p. 44. 


Valuation, § 39 — Reproduction cost. 
9. The weight to be given reproduction cost in a determination of fair value 
is for the Commission to decide, but its action must be within the area of 
its administrative discretion and supported by the evidence, p. 45. 

Valuation, § 39 — Reproduction cost. 
10. Little, if any, weight should be given to reproduction cost of a utility 
where there is a high degree of obsolescence so that no responsible manage- 
ment would consider reproducing the plant under existing circumstances, 
p. 45. 

Valuation, § 83 — Obsolescence — Nonuser. 
11. Nonuser by the public of a transit system is a factor to be considered 
by the Commission in relation to the obsolescence of the system and its 
effect on the rate base, p. 45. 

Valuation, § 405 — Effect of previous findings. 
12. Findings of fair value previously made either by a Commission or a 
court are not conclusive for the future, p. 45. 

Rates, § 653 — Orders — Res adjudicata. 
13. Commission orders establishing utility rates are not res adjudicata, p. 
45. 
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Valuation, § 136 — Franchise payments and paving. 
14. Franchise payments and paving expenses of a transit company which 
are charged off each year to expense do not represent property owned by 
the company and used and useful in the public service and should not be 
included in its rate base, p. 46. 

Valuation, § 122 — Capitalization of operating expenses. 
15. Amounts charged to operating expenses cannot be capitalized and in- 
cluded in a utility’s rate base, p. 46. 

Valuation, § 42 — Market value of securities. 
16. The market value of the securities of a transit company is a measure 
of value to be considered in a rate proceeding, although the weight to be 
given it and to any other measure of value necessarily varies according to 
circumstances, p. 46. 


(Hirt, J., dissents in part.) 
> 


APPEARANCES: Harold E. Kohn, 
Special Deputy to the City Solicitor, 
William T. Coleman, Jr., Assistant 
Special Deputy to City Solicitor, and 
Abraham L. Freedman, City Solici- 
tor, Philadelphia, for appellant; Clar- 
ence M. Freedman, Thomas M. Ker- 
rigan, Assistant Counsel, Lloyd S. 
Benjamin, Acting Counsel, Harris- 
burg, for Pennsylvania Public Utilities 
Commission, appellee; Hamilton C. 
Connor, Jr., M. Carton Dittmann, Jr., 
Peter Platten, Allen Hunter White, 
and Ballard, Spahr, Andrews & Inger- 
soll, Philadelphia, for Philadelphia 
Transp. Co., intervening appellee. 

Before Rhodes, PJ., and Hirt, Re- 
no, Dithrich, Ross, and Gunther, JJ. 


Ruopes, PJ.: On February 29, 
1952, the Philadelphia Transportation 
Company filed with the Pennsylvania 
Public Utility Commission new tar- 
iffs prescribing increased bus and rail 
fares. The tariffs provided for the 
elimination of the token rate of 134 
cents (three tokens for 40 cents) for 
a single vehicle ride and for the charg- 
ing of a straight 15-cent fare; for an 
additional 3-cent charge for two ve- 
hicle rides; and for an increase in the 


suburban zone fare from 8 cents to 10 
cents. The former tariffs had been in 
effect from February 6, 1951. 


The city of Philadelphia, on March 
8, 1952, filed a complaint with respect 
to the new tariffs. 

The Commission on March 24, 
1952, suspended the operation of the 
new tariffs from April 1, 1952, their 
proposed effective date, to October 1, 
1952, and by an order of the same date 
instituted an investigation on its own 
motion for the purpose of determin- 
ing the fairness, justness, reasonable- 
ness, and lawfulness of the rates and 
charges for transportation service of 
the company, including those in the 
proposed tariffs. On September 22, 
1952, the Commission extended the 
suspension period for an additional 
three months to January 1, 1953. 

On March 29, 1952, the company 
had filed a petition for temporary 
rates. On July 1, 1952, the Commis- 
sion entered an order prescribing tem- 
porary rates for the company. This 
court, on July 17, 1952, after an ap- 
peal filed by the city and after hearing, 
granted a supersedeas staying the said 
order of the Commission prescribing 
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temporary rates. Thereafter, on 
August 6, 1952, this court, on petition 
of the company, remanded the tempo- 
rary rate proceeding to the Commis- 
sion for further hearing and consid- 
eration. 

Consolidated hearings in the Com- 
mission’s own investigation and in 
the various complaint proceedings 
were then held by the Commission. 
The company later formally withdrew 
its petition for temporary rates. On 
December 23, 1952, the Commission 
issued its order dismissing the com- 
plaints and vacating the suspension of 
the proposed tariffs. The city of 
Philadelphia, on December 26, 1952, 
filed with this court its petitions for 
appeal and supersedeas. On Decem- 
ber 30, 1952, this court, after hearing, 
denied the supersedeas. The new 


rates accordingly became effective on 
December 31, 1952. 
The Commission in its final order of 
December 23, 1952, found that the 
rates proposed in the new tariffs— 


Tariff Rail-Pa PUC No. 17 and 
Supplement No. 66 to Tariff Bus-Pa 
PUC No. 4—would not produce an 
excess in fair return upon the fair val- 
ue of the company’s plant; and that 
the rate structures contained no unlaw- 
ful discrimination. The Commission 
also found that the company’s net an- 
nual income available for return under 
the proposed tariffs would be $5,001,- 
905 which was an acceptance of the 
company’s estimated yield. 

[1, 2] On this appeal from the Com- 
mission’s order the city’s contentions 
may be summarized as follows: 

(1) That the Commission has no 
jurisdiction over city-owned high 
speed lines; (2) that the Commission 
could not authorize an increase in 
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rates without the consent of the city 
to such increase under the agreement 
of July 1, 1907, between the city and 
the Philadelphia Rapid Transit Com- 
pany, predecessor to the Philadelphia 
Transportation Company; (3) that 
the return under the new tariffs will 
be grossly excessive; (4) that the 
Commission erred in failing to make 
a finding of fair value of the company’s 
property as it exists today. 

Jurisdiction: The city has contend- 
ed throughout these proceedings that 
the Commission has no jurisdiction 
over the city-owned high-speed lines 
and facilities which are leased by the 
city to the company. These lines are 
the Broad Street Subway; Frankford 
Elevated, and Bustleton Surface Lines. 

The city-owned lines and facilities 
were leased to the company under 
various lease agreements which were 
approved by the Commission. The 
company has operated its own facili- 
ties together with the city-owned lines 
and facilities as a single unified trans- 
portation system, and the same gener- 
al rate structure has been applicable 
to all parts of the unified system re- 
gardless of ownership of the different 
parts thereof. The various leases be- 
tween the company and the city pro- 
vided that the rates of fare charged on 
the city-owned lines shall be the same 
as the rates charged by the company 
on its lines. 


The Public Service Company Law 
of July 26, 1913, PL 1374, and its 
amendments (repealed), expressly ex- 
empted municipal corporations from 
its provisions. Section 1 of that act 
defined the term “Facilities” as includ- 
ing “all plant and equipment of a pub- 
lic service company, which includes all 
tangible real and personal property, 
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owned, operated, leased, li- 
censed, used, controlled, furnished, or 
supplied for, by, or in connection with, 
the business of any public service 
company: Provided, however, that 
no property owned by the common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, or munici- 
pality thereof, at the date when this 
act becomes effective, shall be subject 
to the Commission or to any of the 
terms of this act, except as elsewhere 
provided herein.” Under the act of 
1913, it was held that the exemption 
from Commission jurisdiction, as to 
rate regulation, applied to a munici- 
pally owned plant operated under a 
contract by an agent of the city. Fer- 
guson & McDowell v. Public Service 
Commission (1923) 82 Pa Super Ct 
238. See Wilson v. Public Service 
Commission (1935) 116 Pa Super Ct 
72, 8 PUR NS 34, 176 Atl 510; 
Barnes Laundry Co. v. Pittsburgh, 
266 Pa 24, PUR1920D 569, 109 Atl 
535. 

Section 2(10) of the Public Utility 
Law of May 28, 1937, PL 1053, 66 
PS § 1102, contains a provision simi- 
lar to the act of 1913 defining “‘Facili- 
ties” of a public utility and exempting 
property owned by a municipal corpo- 
ration. This section provides as fol- 
lows, the italicized words being added 
by the amendatory act of March 21, 
1939, PL 10, No. 11: “ ‘Facilities’ 
means all the plant and equipment of 
a public utility, including all tangible 
and intangible real and personal prop- 
erty without limitation, and any and 
all means and instrumentalities in any 
manner owned, operated, leased, li- 
censed, used, controlled, furnished, or 
supplied for, by, or in connection with, 
the business of any public utility: Pro- 
vided, however, That no property 


owned by the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, or any municipal cor- 
poration thereof, at the date when this 
act becomes effective shall be subject 
to the Commission or to any of the 
terms of this act, except as elsewhere 
expressly provided herein.” 

Section 301 of the act of 1937, 66 
PS § 1141, provides as follows, the 
italicized words being added by the 
amendatory act of March 21, 1939, 
PL 10, No. 11: “Every rate made, 
demanded, or received by any public 
utility, or by any two or more public 
utilities jointly, shall be just and rea- 
sonable, and in conformity with regu- 
lations or orders of the Commission: 
Provided, That [any] only public util- 
ity service being furnished or rendered 
by a municipal corporation, or by the 
operating agencies of any municipal 
corporation, beyond its corporate lim- 
its, shall be subject to regulation and 
control by the Commission as to 
rates, with the same force, and in like 
manner, as if such service were ren- 
dered by a public utility.” It has been 
assumed under § 2(10) and § 301 of 
the act of 1937, as amended by the act 
of 1939, 66 PS §§ 1102, 1141, that 
the Commission has no jurisdiction 
as to rates, where service is rendered 
by a municipal corporation or its oper- 
ating agent, on property or facilities 
of the municipality within the city lim- 
its. Cf. Graham v. Philadelphia 
(1939) 334 Pa 513, 528, 29 PUR NS 
171, 6 A2d 78; Ambridge v. Public 
Utility Commission (1939) 137 Pa 
Super Ct 50, 31 PUR NS 50, 8 A2d 
429. 


The company, the operating lessee, 
is a public utility and therefore sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of the Commis- 


sion. New Street Bridge Co. v. Pub- 
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lic Service Commission (1921) 271 
Pa 19, PUR1922A 404, 114 Atl 378. 
And in determining what are reason- 
able rates to be charged by the com- 
pany on its lines the Commission may 
consider the revenues and expenses of 
the company on the lines leased from 
the city. No question is involved here 
as to the jurisdiction of the Commis- 
sion as to rates for a public service 
furnished by the city, or by the operat- 
ing agent of the city, on lines or prop- 
erty owned by the city. The rates 
charged on the city-owned lines are 
determined by the lease agreements. 
The question whether the company 
makes a profit or suffers a loss on the 
lines leased from the city, if considered 
separate and apart from the company’s 
lines and property, is not determina- 
tive of the right of the Commission in 
regulating the rates charged by the 
company on its lines to consider the 
revenues and expenses of the company 
as lessee of the city-owned lines. Cases 
relied on by the city as denying the 
jurisdiction of the Commission on the 
city-owned lines in the present appeals, 
such as Wilson v. Public Service Com- 
mission, supra; Graham v. Philadel- 
phia, supra; and Ambridge v. Public 
Utility Commission, supra, are not 
controlling for the reasons stated. 
[3] The City-Company Agreement 
of 1907: The agreement of July 1, 
1907, entered into between the city 
and the present company’s predecessor 
defines and regulates the relations be- 
tween the parties, provides for direct 
payments to the city by the company in 
lieu of license fees and to cover the 
cost of street maintenance, and pro- 
vides for the ultimate acquisition by 
the city of the property of the com- 
pany. Paragraph 8 of the agreement 
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reads as follows: ‘Provided, how- 
ever, that the present rates of fare may 
be changed from time to time but only 
with the consent of both parties here- 
Manne 

The city argues that the company 
under this agreement has no right to 
initiate an increase in rates without 
the consent of the city. The city has 
not been deprived of any of its rights 
under the agreement by reason of 
Commission regulation of the com- 
pany’s rates in the present proceeding, 
Philadelphia v. Public Service Com- 
mission (1924) 83 Pa Super Ct 8; 
cf. Philadelphia v. Public Utility Com- 
mission (1949) 164 Pa Super Ct 96, 
100, 78 PUR NS 484, 63 A2d 391, 
and, even if this were the case, the 
matter could not be determined in the 
present proceeding. 

Net Income Available for Return: 
The Commission found that the new 
tariffs would produce an estimated 
annual income of $5,001,905, repre- 
senting a return of 6} per cent on 
$76,952,000. The Commission fur- 
ther found that this amount is not in 
excess of a fair return upon any fair 
value that the Commission would be 
justified in finding. 

The company’s need for the present 
rate increase is based upon its esti- 
mate that, although net income for the 
twelve months ended July 31, 1952, 
was $2,557,037, for a projected year 
ending July 31, 1953, under the same 
rates, there would be no return but a 
deficit of $103,429. This estimated 
decline in the company’s net income 
for a projected year ending July 31, 
1953, is based upon an estimated de- 
cline of $1,878,876 in passenger reve- 
nue. The company from actual oper- 
ating revenues for the twelve months 
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ended July 31, 1952, of $71,564,381 
deducted $1,870,709 making esti- 
mated operating revenues for the pro- 
jected year ending July 31, 1953, of 
$69,693,672. These estimates sub- 
mitted by the company and made by 
the company’s personnel were accepted 
by the Commission and formed the 
basis for the present fare increase. The 
estimated decline in passenger revenue 
of $1,878,876 is based on an estimated 
loss of about 12,000,000 riders on the 
system due to downward trend in pas- 
senger traffic. This estimated decline 
for the projected year is in addition to 
an estimated loss of 20,000,000 pas- 
sengers due to the new rates. It ap- 
pears that under the 1952 riding levels 
the new tariff would produce approxi- 
mately $10,000,000 annual net in- 
come.’ It is by forecast of a down- 
ward trend in passenger revenues un- 
der the tariffs of February 6, 1951, 
and of a further loss due to the new 
rates under the tariffs of February 29, 
1952, that the Commission estimates 
the company’s net income available for 
return under the latter tariffs would 
be only $5,001,905. 

[4] The burden of proof was upon 
the company to show that the rates 
involved under the new tariffs are 
just and reasonable. Section 312 of 
the act of May 28, 1937, PL 1053, 
66 PS § 1152; Equitable Gas Co. v. 
Public Utility Commission (1947) 
160 Pa Super Ct 458, 462, 68 PUR 
NS 65, 51 A2d 497. 

Shortly after the oral argument of 
these appeals in this court on Janu- 
ary 20, 1953, the latest figures show- 
ing the company’s income and earn- 
ings for the calendar year ended De- 


cember 31, 1952, were available and 
were submitted to the court by the 
company. The record contained in- 
formation for eleven months of 1952. 
The complete 1952 figures show actual 
operating revenues for the calendar 
year ended December 31, 1952, to be 
$71,050,552. This gross revenue for 
the calendar year 1952 is only about 
$500,000 less than the actual gross 
revenue of $71,564,381 for the twelve 
months ended July 31, 1952. But the 
company’s projected decline under the 
tariffs of February 6, 1951, in passen- 
ger operating revenue for the year 
ending July 31, 1953, was $1,878,876. 
For three out of the last four months 
of 1952, that is, for September, Octo- 
ber, and December, the passenger 
revenues were greater than the cor- 
responding months of the year 1951. 
The net income of the company for 
1952 was $2,377,876. For the twelve 
months ended July 31, 1952, such in- 
come was $2,577,037. In 1952 non- 
operating income included was $503,- 
805, and for the twelve months ended 
July 31, 1952, nonoperating income 
included was $642,540. 

[5] The company attempts to ex- 
plain the failure of its net income to 
show any substantial decline from 
July 31, 1952, to December 31, 1952, 
by claiming adjustments in the 
amount of $1,131,220, based on the 
alleged effect of temporary economy 
measures such as deferment of track 
work, wages of furloughed employes, 
and savings in material used. Adjust- 
ments are of course proper where 
based on substantial evidence. Find- 
ings of the Commission in such mat- 
ters, as in all others, must be supported 





1 The position of the company is that oper- 
ating expenses are not reduced as the result of 


loss of passengers due to increased fares. 
(4534a-4536a. ) 
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by substantial evidence. Opinion 
must have some basis in fact. Specu- 
lative estimates unsubtantiated by evi- 
dence may not be accepted as true in 
the face of actual experience and prov- 
en data to the contrary. The method 
used to support the Commission’s 
order allowing the new rates does not 
reflect true income or experience, but 
prescribes adjustments which effect 
the result. 

In Pittsburgh v. Public Utility 
Commission (1952) 171 Pa Super Ct 
187, 210, 96 PUR NS 161, 173, 90 
A2d 607, 618, we said: “The Com- 
mission is given discretionary power 
to make necessary adjustments to all 
estimates. But the adjustments must 
be based on evidence, and cannot be 
unfairly weighted in favor of either the 
utility or the consumer. The Com- 
n may not ignore recent infor- 
which substan- 


miss 


mation and evidence 

tially aliect tne problem before it.”’ 
We are of the opinion that the con- 

annual earnings of approxi- 


)}Q00 into a pro torma 


vers! 

mately 
year loss of $103,000 is not substan- 
tiated by the evidence. In forecasting 
ure revenues under a given 
Commission must have a 
certain area of judgment. Pittsburgh 
Utility Commission (1951) 
uner Ct 95, 106, 88 PUR NS 
A2d 35. However, in the 
present case, the forecasts, substan- 
tially contradicted by actual experi- 
ence, are of negligible value. In the 


probal 
tariif. the 


v. Public 
1608 Pa 


238, 78 


light of such actual experience we are 
agreed that the record should be re- 
turned to the Commission for recon- 


sideration of the entire problem. The 
city’s contention that other conjec- 
tural adjustments are refuted by actu- 
al experience may be examined with 
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the aid of information available when 
the record is again before the Commis- 
sion. Figures currently available on 
reconsideration may enable the Com- 
mission to arrive at a result that ap- 
proximates reality. 


[6-8] Rate Base: The Commis- 
sion in allowing the prescribed rates 
under the tariffs filed by the company 
on February 29, 1952, did not make 
any finding of fair value or of a rate 
base in its order of December 23, 1952. 
We recognize that such finding is not 
always necessary, especially where the 
return is obviously reasonable on any 
finding of fair value that might be 
made. Philadelphia v. Public Utility 
Commission (supra) 164 Pa Super 
Ct 96, 106, 78 PUR NS 484, 63 A2d 
391. Where the rates are imposed on 
a utility by the Commission or where 
it appears that the new rates would be 
unreasonable and in violation of law a 
finding of fair value is necessary. 
Perkasie Sewer Co. v. Public Utility 
Commission (1940) 142 Pa Super Ct 
262, 38 PUR NS 403, 16 A2d 158; 
Philadelphia v. Public Utility Com- 
mission (1948) 162 Pa Super Ct 425, 
430, 74 PUR NS 105, 57 A2d 613. 
Under the tariffs filed on February 29, 
1952, the company estimated that the 
proposed rates would increase passen- 
ger revenues for the projected year 
by $5,033,600, and the Commission 
adopted this estimate as a_ finding. 
When the Commission’s estimates are 
considered in relation to true income 
and expenses, it is impossible to con- 
clude from the record that the return 
of the company under the new tariffs 
would be much less than $6,500,000 
after taxes, which would be a return 
of 65 per cent on about $100,000,000. 
The finding of the Commission that 
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the new rates would not produce an 
excess of a fair return upon any find- 
ing of fair value that the Commission 
would be justified in making is not 
supported by substantial evidence. 
Upon return of the record the Com- 
mission shall fix and determine rea- 
sonable rates which will not yield an 
excessive return upon fair value. 


[9-11] Reproduction Costs—Ob- 
solescence. In determining fair value 
the weight to be given reproduction 
cost as a measure of value is for the 
Commission, but its action must be 
within the area of its administrative 
discretion and supported by the evi- 
dence. Pittsburgh v. Public Utility 
Commission (supra) 171 Pa Super 
Ct 187, 195, 96 PUR NS 161, 90 A2d 
607 ; Pittsburgh v. Public Utility Com- 
mission (1949) 165 Pa Super Ct 519, 
525, 82 PUR NS 572, 69 A2d 844. 
The Commission in its order recog- 
nized that a degree of obsolescence is 
inherent in the company’s rail opera- 
tions. Where there is a high degree 
of obsolescence so that no responsible 
management would consider the re- 
production of a plant under existing 
circumstances, very little, if any, 
weight should be given to reproduction 
costs. As this court stated in Pitts- 
burgh v. Public Utility Commission 
(1953) 172 Pa Super Ct 230, 235, 99 
PUR NS 201, 93 A2d 715, 717, 
quoting from Market Street R. Co. v. 
California R. Commission (1945) 324 
US 548, 564, 89 L ed 1171, 1183, 58 
PUR NS 18, 29,65 S Ct 770: “‘No 
study of the present cost of reproduc- 
tion is shown, no present fair value 
is suggested. Nor do we think it 
important. Apart from familiar ob- 


Jections to the reproduction-cost meth- 
od, no responsible person would think 


of reproducing the present plant, con- 
sisting in substantial part of cable 
cars and obsolete equipment. There 
is no basis for assuming that any one 
in the light of conditions which pre- 
vail in the street-surface railroad in- 
dustry generally would consider re- 
producing any street railway system. 
It was no constitutional error to pro- 
ceed to fix a rate in disregard of theo- 
retical reproduction costs.’”” We have 
no doubt, from the record in the pres- 
ent appeals, that these considerations 
apply with much weight to the com- 
pany. Under the company’s own pes- 
simistic forecasts of consistently de- 
clining user, its system is in a vicious 
cycle of declining use and rising fares. 
Such nonuser by the public is a factor 
to be considered by the Commission 
in relation to obsolescence. This is 
true notwithstanding that the Commis- 
sion stated it added $11,000,000 for 
obsolescence to the depreciation ac- 
count applicable to original cost. 

[12, 13] Previous Findings of Fair 
Value. Findings of fair value previ- 
ously made either by the Commission 
or by the court are not conclusive for 
the future; and orders fixing rates are 
not res judicata. Beaver Valley 
Water Co. v. Public Utility Commis- 
sion (1940) 140 Pa Super Ct 297, 
308, 35 PUR NS 119, 14 A2d 205. 
Valuation is determined by the facts 
and conditions existing at the time 
value is in issue. Historically, the 
present transportation system of the 
company was valued by the Commis- 
sion in 1923 at upwards of $200,000,- 
000, Philadelphia v. Public Service 
Commission (1924) 84+ Pa Super Ct 
135, and in 1944 this court fixed a fair 
value of $93,000,000 on the then exist- 
ing system. Philadelphia Transp. Co. 
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v. Public Utility Commission (1944) 
155 Pa Super Ct 9, 30, 55 PUR NS 
473, 37 A2d 138. But fair value as 
found in one proceeding does not de- 
termine the present fair value in an- 
other. As to the prior adjudication by 
this court the Commission in its order 
made this applicable observation: “We 
do not understand how a fair value 
finding, based upon judgment as to 
the weight to be given various meas- 
ures of value, can be brought-down 
unless the exact weighting of each 
element melding into that judgment 
can be known.” 

[14,15] Original Cost. The Com- 
mission in its order states that it con- 
sidered as a measure of value of the 
company’s system net original cost 
of $71,679,000. Included in this 
measure of value is an item for paving 
in the amount of $8,201,411, which 


represents franchise payments or pay- 
ing costs prior to 1907. These pay- 
ments represent no property owned 
by the company and used and useful in 


the public service. Philadelphia 
Transp. Co. v. Public Utility Commis- 
sion, supra, 155 Pa Super Ct at p. 25, 
55 PUR NS at p. 482. They were in 
the nature of franchise payments and 
were deducted as an expense in the 
years in which the paving was done 
or the payments made. The charges 
since 1907, which are in lieu of the 
paving obligations under the ordi- 
nances, are charged off each year to 
expense. It cannot be said that this 
$8,000,000 item included in the com- 
pany’s book cost, which the Commis- 
sion adopted as original cost, repre- 
sents property of the utility used and 
useful in the public service and entitled 
to be taken into consideration in the 
calculation or determination of a rate 
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base. See § 311 of the act of May 28 
1937, PL 1053, 66 PS § 1151. In 
Pittsburgh v. Public Utility Commis- 
sion (1951) 169 Pa Super Ct 400, 
406, 82 A2d 515, 518, we said: 
a! the fair value, or the rate 
base, concerns only the physical assets 
of the corporation; ed 
thermore, recent decisions of this court 
make it clear that amounts charged to 
operating expense cannot be capital- 
ized and included in the rate base. 
Pittsburgh v. Public Utility Commis- 
sion, supra, 171 Pa Super Ct at p. 199, 
96 PUR NS at p. 167; Pittsburgh y. 
Public Utility Commission (1945) 
158 Pa Super Ct 229, 61 PUR NS 
226, 44 A2d 614. 

[16] Market Value of Securities. 
Market value of securities of the com- 
pany is a measure of value to be con- 
sidered although the weight to be giv- 
en to it, as to any other measure of 
value, necessarily varies according to 
the circumstances. In Philadelphia 
Transp. Co. v. Public Utility Commis- 
sion, supra, we held that market value 
of the securities of the company was 
not to be considered by the Commis- 
sion. Now the facts are different. 
Since the company was the result of 
a reorganization, its securities had 
been on the market for less than two 
years when that proceeding was before 
the Commission. After a period of 
twelve years we think the market 
value of the securities of the company 
may be taken into consideration by the 
Commission in the determination of 
fair value. Under such circumstances 
there has been a reasonable opportu- 
nity for the issues to reflect an ap- 





2See Pittsburgh v. Public Utility Commis- 
ree _? 370 Pa 305, 94 PUR NS 353, 88 
A2d 59. 
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praisal of the valuation of the com- 
pany. In 1952 the company paid a 
dividend of a dollar a share on the 
preferred stock and 80 cents a share 
on the common stock. The market 
value of its securities as of April 2, 
1952, was $50,281,951. In the pres- 
ent case the Commission refused to 
give any consideration to the market 
value of the company’s securities, bas- 
ing its action on our decision in Phila- 
delphia Transp. Co. v. Public Utility 
Commission, supra, 155 Pa Super at 
p. 19,55 PUR NS at p. 479. For the 
reasons stated, we think considera- 
tion should now be given to the mar- 
ket value of the securities of the com- 
pany in a proper determination of fair 
value. Market value of securities is 
one of the measures of value under the 
Public Utility Law of May 28, 1937, 
PL 1053, 66 PS § 1101 et seq. Solar 


Electric Co. v. Public Utility Commis- 
sion (1939) 137 Pa Super Ct 325, 
336, 31 PUR NS 275, 9 A2d 447; 
Peoples Nat. Gas Co. v. Public Utility 
Commission (1943) 153 Pa Super Ct 
475, 488, 489, 51 PUR NS 129, 34 


A2d 375. See Equitable Gas Co. v. 
Public Utility Commission (supra) 
160 Pa Super Ct 458, 463, 464, 68 
PUR NS 65, 51 A2d 497. The legis- 
lature has made no change in the 
Public Utility Law as construed by 
those decisions in this respect. 

Upon return of the record, the pres- 
ent proceedings should be consolidated 
with any pending proceedings before 
the Commission bearing on the ques- 
tion of reasonable rates to be charged 
by this utility. 

The order of the Commission is re- 
versed, the record is remanded for the 
taking of such additional testimony 
as may be necessary, and for the mak- 


ing of additional findings to accord 
with this opinion; and, after the ad- 
justment of the findings upon which 
the present order is based, to require 
acceptable tariffs to be filed canceling 
the tariffs filed on February 29, 1952, 
and providing for such annual reve- 
nues as the Commission may find 
required to produce the allowed re- 
turn. 


Hirt J., dissents in part. 


Hirt, J., dissenting: The majority 
opinion in this case advances a radical 
departure from at least one fundamen- 
tal and long established legal measure 
of fair value in rate cases involving 
street railways. The far-reaching im- 
plications of the holding, in its appli- 
cation to imminent and ever recurring 
decisions of the Public Utility Com- 
mission in cases of this class impels 
me to record this dissent. 

Of course we agree that the Com- 
mission had jurisdiction over the city- 
owned lines, operated by Philadelphia 
Transportation Company under lease 
agreements, and that the prior con- 
sent of the city was not necessary to 
increases in passenger rates. And 
there can be no valid objection to that 
part of the order remanding the record 
to the Commission for a consideration 
of the actual earnings for the year 
ended July 31, 1953, in comparison 
with the estimated return, accepted by 
the Commission as a reliable forecast 
of net income for the period. More- 
over, although it seems obvious that 
the amount of net income which the 
company can earn will be less than a 
fair return on any rate base which 
this record will support, nevertheless, 
to put this question at rest, we see no 
objection to that part of the order di- 
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recting the Commission to make a 
finding of fair value. 

In my view there is error of law in 
the invitation of the majority, amount- 
ing to a direction addressed to the 
Commission, to disregard reproduc- 
tion costs as an element to be consid- 
ered in determining fair value. Rate 
making is a procedure created by stat- 
ute and in 1939 we in Solar Electric 
Co. v. Public Utility Commission 137 
Pa Super Ct 325, 31 PUR NS 275, 
9 A2d 447, interpreted the Public 
Utility Code of May 28, 1937, PL 
1053, 66 PS § 1151, as requiring a 
consideration of all elements which 
have a relevant bearing on fair value, 
including “the reproduction costs of 
the property [of the utility], based 
upon the fair average price of ma- 
terials, property, and labor,” as spe- 
cifically required by the prior Public 
Service Company Law of July 26, 
1913, PL 1374. The legislature has 
not seen fit to change the law in that 
respect. And ever since the Solar 
decision, and as recently as July, 1952, 
in Pittsburgh v. Public Utility Com- 
mission, 171 Pa Super Ct 187, 96 
PUR NS 161, 166, 90 A2d 607, 612, 
this court has consistently adhered to 
the view that “among the measures 
of value to be considered are original 
cost and reproduction cost based upon 
the fair average price of materials, 
property, and labor.” Cf. Equitable 
Gas Co. v. Public Utility Commission 
(1947) 160 Pa Super Ct 458, 68 
PUR NS 65, 51 A2d 497; Pittsburgh 
v. Public Utility Commission (1945) 
158 Pa Super Ct 229, 61 PUR NS 
226, 44 A2d 614; Peoples Nat. Gas 
Co. v. Public Utility Commission 
(1943) 153 Pa Super Ct 475, 51 PUR 
NS 129, 34 A2d 375. 
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Reproduction cost as an element of 
fair value cannot be disregarded in 
this case because of a “high degree of 
obsolescence” in the company’s prop- 
erty, as assumed by the majority in 
adopting the city’s contention to that 
effect. The type of obsolescence in- 
volved is functional, based upon testi- 
mony of a trend in other cities to rub- 
ber-tired mass transportation vehicles. 
In a prior rate case, we in Philadelphia 
Transp. Co. v. Public Utility Com- 
mission (1944) 155 Pa Super Ct 9, 
55 PUR NS 473, 37 A2d 138, noted a 
finding of the Commission, as to the 
extent of the company’s operation, of 
600 miles of surface track, 23 miles 
of subway-elevated track, nearly 400 
miles of motorbus routes and about 
54 miles of trackless trolley routes. 
Since then the company has continued 
its policy of substituting rubber-tired 
service for surface track routes in 
some parts of its system. And while 
the company admits some present func- 
tional obsolescence in its service, it has 
attempted to minimize its effect by a 
program under which it has set up re- 
serves for the abandonment of addi- 
tional rail lines and conversion to bus 
or trackless trolley service from time 
to time within the next ten years. 


Bearing on the city’s contention of 
a “large factor of functional obsoles- 
cence applicable to respondent’s rail 
operations” the Commission in the 


present order said: “Respondent 
counters these averments by pointing 
out the economic waste of replacing 
rail service by other types of service 
unless such a shift is entirely justified 
by compelling reasons disclosed 
through surveys of individual lines. 
It is obvious that such factors as peak 
traffic volume, controlling load points, 
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headway standards, and diversity of 
passenger losses must be given careful 
consideration in determining if bus or 
trackless trolley operations should be 
substituted for rail line operations. 
Such a substitution in service is also 
necessarily handicapped because the 
present laws of the commonwealth 
definitely limit the width and length 
of busses, hence limiting the number 
of passengers a bus can carry. Re- 
spondent also points out that the nar- 
row streets in Philadelphia leave no 
room for maneuverability of busses 
and trackless trolleys, and that if track- 
less trolleys or busses were substituted, 
the vehicles in question would be re- 
quired to use the center of the street 
just as the streetcars now do. Taking 
all these factors into consideration, it 
is our judgment that a degree of obso- 
lescence ts inherent in respondent's 
rail operations, but not to the degree 
claimed by the city.” (Italics added.) 


My quarrel with the conclusion of 
the majority, in eliminating reproduc- 
tion cost as an element of fair value, 
is that it usurps a function which is ex- 
clusively reposed in the Commission 
by law. There can be little doubt as 
to that. As recently as in Pittsburgh 
v. Public Utility Commission (1951) 
168 Pa Super Ct 95, 108, 88 PUR NS 
238, 247, 78 A2d 35, 41, referring to 
the weight to be given similar testi- 
mony of obsolescence, we said in ap- 
proving a finding of the Commission, 
almost identical with that which is 
here condemned: “It is true that the 
Commission did not give that weight 
to the element of [functional] obso- 
lescence for which the city contends 
or accept the theory of its expert. But 
here again the matter was one for the 
exercise of judgment by the Commis- 


[4] 


sion. Accrued depreciation, including 
the weight to be given to the element 
of obsolescence, is essentially a judg- 
ment figure.” And where as here 
there is sufficient competent evidence 
in support of the Commission’s find- 
ing we are bound by the finding. 

In arriving at a finding of original 
cost the Commission specifically in- 
cluded obsolescence in its estimate of 
accrued depreciation. If the Commis- 


sion’s finding of reproduction cost 
does not reflect functional obolescence, 
in the degree found, in addition to 
other items of accrued depreciation, 
the Commission should be given the 
opportunity to revise its finding in this 
proceeding in that respect. 


In my view the majority has also 
arrogated to itself an exclusive func- 
tion of the Commission in directing it 
to consider the market value of the 
company’s securities as an element of 
fair value. During the past fifty years 
street railway securities have dropped 
from near the top, to the very bottom 
of the list, in investment appeal. In 
Philadelphia Transp. Co. v. Public 
Utility Commission, supra, we held 
that the Commission in that proceed- 
ing was justified in ignoring market 
value of this company’s securities as 
an element affecting the rate base. 
What we there said, 155 Pa Super Ct 
at pp. 19, 20, 55 PUR NS at p. 479, 
is equally applicable here. The Com- 
mission in the present case found that 
the company’s financial standing is so 
impaired that it cannot now raise 
equity or debt capital and there is 
justification for the conclusion of the 
Commission that market value of the 
company’s securities has no relevant 
bearing on fair value. The company’s 
ability to earn a fair return is, at best, 
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uncertain in the present and unpre- 
dictable for the future. The depressed 
market value of its securities indicate 
their speculative character in total dis- 
regard of the fair value of the property 
of the utility. 

If the majority opinion is to be 
given effect, the company will be lim- 
ited to the Commission’s finding of 
original cost less depreciation (which 
the city contends should be further 
reduced to less than $42,000,000) as 
the present fair value of the compa- 
ny’s property for rate purposes. It is 
not even conceded that original costs 
should be trended and translated into 
the average price levels of present-day 


inflated dollar values. We have said: 
“As present fair value would ordi- 
narily exceed original cost depreciated, 

it cannot be the only element 
in the determination of fair value.” 
Equitable Gas Co. v. Public Utility 
Commission supra. 

The majority not only would limit 
the company to a return in today’s in- 
flationary dollars on yesterday’s un- 
trended costs but would further reduce 
the company’s income by insisting 
that the depressed market values of its 
securities be given weight in determin- 
ing the rate base. 

I dissent from the views of the ma- 
jority which will have that result. 
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 pticage by group of transit riders for extension of one-fare 
zone; denied. 


Rates, § 526 — Transit fare zone — Extension — Effect on return. 
1. A petition by a group of patrons of a transit company for extension of 
the company’s one-fare zone to include a larger territory was denied where 
the company’s present operating ratio was approximately 96 per cent and 
where the loss in revenue which it would experience, if the petition were 
approved, would increase the operating ratio by .4 per cent, p. 50. 


Discrimination, § 154 — Transit fares — Unfair preference. 
2. A petition by a group of transit riders for an extension of a one-fare zone 
to include a larger territory was not considered in the public interest where 
the greater number of transit riders not directly affected by the extension 
would be required to assume the expense of providing the requested re- 
duction in fares for the smaller number of patrons who would be primarily 


benefited, p. 54. 


By the CoMMISSION: 
[1] By a petition filed May 7, 1952, 
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a number of residents of West Haven, 
representing themselves as patrons of 
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The Connecticut Company, a motor 
common carrier of passengers organ- 
ized and doing business in the state 
of Connecticut, ask the Commission to 
consider the extension of the present 
fare limits on two routes of The Con- 
necticut Company in West Haven to 
the boundary of the towns of West 
Haven and Milford at a place known 
as Oyster river. The details of the 
routes and location of the present and 
proposed fare limits are detailed below. 

The petition was assigned for a 
hearing to be held at the West Haven 
High School Auditorium, 270 Main 
Street, West Haven, Connecticut, on 
November 24, 1952. Notice of the 
pendency of the petition and of the time 
and place of the hearing assigned there- 
on was given to the petitioners’ coun- 
sel, to The Connecticut Company, and 
to the town of West Haven. Public 


notice was published in the New Haven 
Register, New Haven Journal Courier, 
and the West Haven Town Crier, all 
newspapers having circulation in the 


area affected by the petition. At the 
time and place of the hearing the peti- 
tioners appeared by counsel and The 
Connecticut Company also appeared by 
counsel. The hearing took place on 
November 24 and November 25, 1952. 


Oyster river is the boundary line 
between the towns of West Haven and 
Milford in the so-called shoreline sec- 
tions of these towns. This particular 
area in so far as West Haven is con- 
cerned has grown considerably in the 
past several years. Several large de- 
velopments of one-family medium 
priced homes have been located be- 
tween Dawson avenue in the town of 
West Haven and Oyster river. 

Public transportation for residents 
of the area is furnished by The Con- 


necticut Company motor busses over 
two separate routes. One, known as 
the Jones Hill route, originates at the 
center of West Haven and operates 
inland, via principally Jones Hill road, 
and terminates at Oyster river. The 
other route originates in the center of 
New Haven, proceeds through the 
center of West Haven and in so far 
as is pertinent to the petition, for the 
most part proceeds along the shoreline 
to Oyster river, continuing from that 
point in the town of Milford where 
the operation is principally by the 
Connecticut Railway and Lighting 
Company. Two lines are operated 
over this shore route. One line, the 
Dawson avenue service, terminates at 
Dawson avenue. The other line, 
known as the Woodmont-Milford 
service, operates beyond Dawson 
avenue over the routing indicated 
above. The first fare limit on the 
Jones Hill route is at View street, 
which is approximately 1.12 miles 
from the terminus of the route at 
Oyster river, and the fare limit on the 
Woodmont-Milford run is at Dawson 
avenue, approximately 1.67 miles from 
the same point, Oyster river. 


Through evidence of the first select- 
man, town engineer, clerk of the board 
of selectmen, and the building in- 
spector, the petitioners traced the in- 
creased number of homes constructed 
in the area as well as the increased 
number of registered voters in the 12- 
year period from 1940 to 1952. This 
increase in the number of potential 
users of the services offered by The 
Connecticut Company is concededly 
large. No direct proof was offered by 
the petitioners as to the actual riding 
habits of these new residents, however, 
and it is their contention that because 
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of the exceedingly large growth of the 


area through which these routes travel, 


a reduction in the rate of fare through 
the medium of increasing the one-{fare 
zone to Oyster river would have the 
effect of creating a large demand for 
the services of The Connecticut Com- 
pany with corresponding increase in 
revenue received from the operation of 
both of these routes. 

The record is lengthy, but in the 
last analysis, the issue is narrowed to 
a determination of whether, regardless 
of the number of residents, the exten- 
sion of the fare zone would be in the 
public interest and would have a bene- 
ficial or adverse effect on the over-all 
transportation system of The Connec- 
ticut Company. 

The Connecticut Company’s repre- 
sentatives testified that the fare zone 
on its Woodmont-Milford-Dawson av- 
enue routing had been extended in 
1921 during the time of street railway 
operation and during a period when 
the area was devoted primarily to sum- 
mer residents. At the present time a 
patron of The Connecticut Company 
may board one of its busses at the 
West Haven Green on the Jones Hill 
or Woodmont routes and ride west to 
Oyster river for one fare. However, 
if the transportation originates east of 
the West Haven Green, in either West 
Haven or New Haven, two fares are 
required for transportation to Oyster 
river. For travel from Oyster river 
east to West Haven center the charge 
is one fare, but continuation beyond 
that point to other sections of West 
Haven or on into New Haven requires 
payment of two fares. 

Exhibits, directed to the actual rid- 
ing experience on these routes as well 
as to the expense of operation thereof, 
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were entered by The Connecticut Com- 
pany. An examination of these exhib- 
its discloses the fact that 115,778 pas- 
sengers have, in the 12-month period 
ending October 31, 1952, paid two 
fares for transportation to or from the 
area between Dawson avenue, the limit 
of the first fare zone from New Haven, 
and Oyster river on the so-called 
Woodmont route and between View 
street, the limit of the first fare zone 
from New Haven, and Oyster river on 
the so-called Jones Hill road route. 
Thus, by computing the fares at a 
cash value of 124 cents each, the an- 
nual revenue received from the second 
fare zones is $14,472. Should the pe- 
tition herein considered be approved, 
this revenue would be lost to the com- 
pany and would have the same effect 
on the company’s revenues as a fare 
decrease of 24 cents for 580,000 of 
The Connecticut Company’s patrons. 

The average revenue per vehicle 
mile on the Jones Hill route in the 
same 12-month period was 20.3 cents, 
while the expense per vehicle mile for 
the New Haven Division of The Con- 
necticut Company during this period 
was 47.8 cents. Therefore, the ex- 
pense per vehicle mile in the New 
Haven Division exceeded the actual 
revenue per mile on this route by 27.5 
cents per vehicle mile. The Wood- 
mont-Milford route, although also op- 
erating at a loss, does present a more 
favorable financial picture. The rev- 
enue per vehicle mile on this route for 
the period above indicated was 40.3 
cents, and compared with the New 
Haven Division expense per vehicle 
mile, as above stated, the excess of ex- 
pense over revenue per mile on this 
route was 7.5 cents. Although these 
cost figures are average for the New 
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Haven Division and do not purport to 
represent actual out-of-pocket cost of 
erating the particular services, it is 
apparent that both of these routes are 
ona basis which strongly suggests they 
are operated at a loss. An extension 
of the fare zones, being a reduction in 
the rate of fare, would have the effect 
of worsening the already unfavorable 
return experienced by the company 
from these routes. 

In the formula widely used and gen- 
erally acceptable in the motor bus in- 
dustry throughout the country for 
measuring the resistance to increases 
in fare, a transit company may expect 
aloss of one-third of one per cent of its 
riders for each one per cent increase in 
its rate of fare. A transit engineer, 
testifying for The Connecticut Com- 
pany, expressed the opinion that this 
formula would work in reverse and 
that by its application the company 
could expect no more than seven riders 
where six are now being transported 
if the fares were reduced on the routes 
herein concerned, in the event the fare 
zones were extended. 


It appears to the Commission that 


the application of the 


narticnlar 


| Ut 


represents the reasonable 


verse, in this 
increase in 
lue the company may 


the insta 


serv- 
vith an 


annual revenue therefrom of S2,412. 


ollers on tire routes 


Thus, the net result would be an an- 
nual revenue loss of $12,060 and this, 


it must be remembered, would be 


superimposed on routes which are cur- 
rently not being operated at a profit. 
The company’s present operating 
ratio is approximately 96 per cent. 
The loss in revenue it would experience 
if this petition were approved, accord- 
ing to company testimony, would have 
the effect of increasing the operating 
ratio of the company by .4 per cent. 
Approval of the petition would result 
in an advantage to only a very small 
segment of the company’s patrons to 
the detriment of a much larger propor- 
tion of the riding public. At the same 
time, it should be noted that as the 
route presently is operated, all prospec- 
tive patrons along the entire distance 
of the proposed extension may for a 
single fare travel to the center of a 
town of over thirty thousand popula- 
tion and enjoy all civic, postal, educa- 
tional, shopping and other advantages. 
The average length of twenty-five 
routes on the New Haven Division 
from the center of New Haven is 3.73 
miles. The actual length of the present 
one-fare zone on the \WWoodmont-Mil- 
ford 5.42 


route from that center ts 3.42 
miles and on 


nes Hill route is 
ipparent, therefore, 
s presently offer- 
listance of trans- 
Num rate of fare 
ng the routes in 

question. 
An important factor to consider in 
the matter in which we are herein con- 
‘the number of peo- 
ing or work ha vivet 


area, 


but the eitect re would have 
mpany furnish- 


it is through 


in the revenue of the c 
ing the transportation. 
medium of such revenue that the com- 
pany is able to carry out its function of 
furnishing adequate and efficient trans- 
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portation to the general public at rea- 
sonable rates of fare. 

At the hearing counsel for the peti- 
tioners expressed a doubt whether The 
Connecticut Company’s exhibits in re- 
lation to number of riders on the 
Jones Hill route presented a truly 
representative picture of the patronage 
on that route. 

Because of this doubt the Commis- 
sion undertook an investigation of its 
own and members of its engineering 
staff conducted an independent survey 
on three separate days in February, 
1953. Weather conditions on the days 
the survey was conducted were good. 
The Commission’s investigation did 
reveal an improvement in riding to the 
extent of 4.4 per cent outbound from 
the West Haven Green and 4 per cent 
inbound from Oyster river. The orig- 
inal survey by the company was taken 
in October and the improvement may 
very will be the result of a normal dif- 
ference in riding in the month of Feb- 
ruary over the month of October. In 
any event, the improvement is so 
slight that it would not warrant any 
change in the conclusion herein made. 

The evidence produced by the peti- 
tioners has been directed only to spec- 
ulation and assumption predicated on 
the growth of the area affected and no 
convincing evidence was introduced to 
show that increased riding would off- 
set the effect of a reduction in the fares 
or that public convenience and neces- 
sity requires approval of the petition. 
We find that The Connecticut Com- 
pany has sustained its burden of proof 
and has established that the approval 
of the petition would have an adverse 
effect on its operation and reduce to 
a degree the margin of return which 
it must have to continue to adequately 
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and efficiently serve the general public 
at reasonable rates of fare. 

[2] From the record, it is clear that 
approval of the petition would not be 
in the public interest for the reason that 
the greater number of the company’s 
patrons not directly affected by the 
extension herein proposed would thus 
be required to assume the expense of 
providing the requested reduction in 
fares for the much smaller number of 
patrons who would be primarily ben- 
efited. 

In the opinion of the Commission 
this would impose an undue burden on 
the great bulk of the users of the serv- 
ice and we, therefore, find that the peti- 
tion should be, and it hereby is, denied. 


ORDER 


It appearing, that by a petition filed 
on May 7, 1952, certain patrons of 
The Connecticut Company requested 
a public hearing in the town of West 
Haven for the purpose of considering 
the extension of certain routes operated 
in that town, as more specifically set 
forth in the petition. 

It appearing further, that said peti- 
tion has been the subject of an inves- 
tigation and a public hearing thereon 
held as requested in the town of West 
Haven, and that the Commission has 
made its conclusions of law and find- 
ings of fact which are hereby made a 
part hereof. 

Now, therefore, it is ordered, that 
the said petition, for the reasons fully 
described in the findings of fact made 
a part hereof, be, and it hereby is, dis- 
missed. 

It is further ordered, that this pro- 
ceeding be, and it hereby is, discon- 
tinued. 

We hereby direct that notice of 
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the foregoing be given by the Secretary parties in interest, and due return 
of this Commission by forwarding true make. 
and correct copies of this document to 





MASSACHUSETTS DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC UTILITIES 


Re Eastern Massachusetts Street 


Railway Company 


D.P.U. 10319 
April 10, 1953 
NVESTIGATION on Department motion as to propriety of pro- 
I posed transit rates, canceling provisions for token fares, leav- 
ing only cash fares in effect; proposed rates approved. 


Return, § 14.1 — Operating ratio basis — Transit company. 


1. A transit company’s rates were fixed on an operating ratio basis where 
its financial statement was in such form as to make meaningless any approach 


to its earnings based upon its invested funds, p. 57. 


Return, § 108.1 — Transit company — Operating ratio. 
2. A transit company should not be required to continue to operate at a 
ratio as high as 99.7 per cent, p. 57. 

Return, § 108.1 — Transit company — Operating ratio. 


3. Transit rates resulting in an operating ratio of about 94.9 per cent before 
income taxes and about 97 per cent after taxes, computed on a normal basis, 
were not considered unreasonably high, p. 57. 


APPEARANCES: Charles W. Mul- 
cahy, Counsel, for Eastern Massachu- 
setts Street Railway Company; James 
P. Kane, City Solicitor, for city of 
Lawrence; Albert Cole, Assistant City 
Solicitor, for city of Lynn; James D. 
O’Hearn, City Solicitor, for city of 
Lowell; Edward N. Gadsby, Counsel, 
for Department. 


By the DEPARTMENT: Eastern 
Massachusetts Street Railway Com- 
pany filed, on November 10, 1952, 
Supplement No. 1 to its M.D.P.U. No. 
4, stated therein to be effective on De- 
cember 14, 1952, in which it proposed 


to cancel all provisions for token fares 
contained in its rate schedules, leaving 
only the cash fares in effect. The op- 
eration of this schedule was suspended 
by the Department, and public hearings 
on the proposed change in fare struc- 
ture were held in Boston on December 
22, 1952, and January 14 and 28, 
1953. At the hearing, on motion, the 
testimony and exhibits presented to 
the Department in connection with its 
investigation in D.P.U. 9750 and the 
findings and order of the Department 
therein dated July 30, 1952, 95 PUR 
NS 33, were incorporated in the rec- 
ord of the instant proceedings. 
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In D.P.U. 9750, supra, the De- 
partment was asked to approve an en- 
tirely new schedule of rates and 
charges applicable over respondent’s 
system, which established new and 
more uniform zones to which were ap- 
plied a basic cash fare of 15 cents, 
or one token obtainable at two for 
25 cents. There was retained a pro- 
vision for a weekly pass, the cost of 
which was increased to $2.25. The 
effect of the introduction of this sched- 
ule was estimated to increase respond- 
ent’s gross annual income by some 
$2,075,000, after adjustments. We 


there reviewed at some length respond- 
ent’s financial structure and operating 
results and came to the conclusion that 
the resultant estimated gross earnings 
of $634,221 were not so unreasonable 
as to warrant us in making more than 
corrective changes in the proposed 


schedules. However, since respondent 
had, at the time of our order in that 
case, but recently recommenced opera- 
tions after a long and costly strike, 
and in order to enable us to review its 
post-strike operations, we determined 
that such new rates were to be effective 
only for a trial period ending February 
10, 1953, unless otherwise ordered. On 
February 6, 1953, we found that 
enough evidence was before us in the 
instant case to convince us that such 
new rates should be continued until 
final order in this case, and we so 
ordered. 

Respondent’s income statement for 
the year ending December 31, 1952, 
shows that it operated at a loss last 
year aggregating $1,080,440 before 
debt retirement charges. It showed a 
loss before interest of $931,362. How- 
ever, as respondent itself pointed out, 
this unfortunate result cannot be re- 
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garded as significant in the instant pro- 
ceedings, due to the very large losses 
reflected therein which accrued during 
and as the result of the strike. For 
this reason, it has filed with us from 
time to time new revenue and patron- 
age figures, and has perforce made 
estimates of 1953 results on the basis 
of these figures and year-end costs. 
Adequate time has now elapsed so 
that the present public use of this trans- 
portation system must apparently be 
considered as no longer reflecting any 
temporary distortion attributable to 
last year’s lapse in service. For the 
twenty-eight weeks from August 16, 
1952, to February 28, 1953, respond- 
ent shows a decrease in passenger rev- 
enue averaging 11.5 per cent under 
comparable 1951 figures. After giv- 
ing effect to the decrease induced by 
the increased fares effective under our 
order in D.P.U. 9750 and also for a 
“normal” decline in riding consistent 
with that observed in short-haul traffic 
generally, the permanent decrease in 
riding caused by the change in riding 
habits resulting from the strike ap- 
pears as in the order of 16 per cent. 
The aggregate decrease in number of 
patrons, including all the factors we 
have mentioned, is about 344 per cent. 
Respondent has attempted to esti- 
mate its results for the year 1953 on 
the basis of its costs of labor and ma- 
terials effective at the first of the year, 
correcting its revenue figures to a 
normal year basis. It has applied the 
percentage decrease over the rather ex- 
tensive experience since the strike to 
the actual 1951 results, and has arrived 
at a normal gross revenue expectancy 
in 1953 of about $9,900,000. At the 
present time about 43 per cent of its 
riders make use of the token privilege 
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and would be affected by the proposed 
increased fares. It estimates the gross 
revenue effect of the present proposal 
at $502,500, after allowance for dimin- 
ished riding in accordance with the 
accepted formula for the effect of the 
increased fare upon public utilization. 
The end results of such calculation is 
a gross annual revenue expected under 
the new fare schedules of about $10,- 
400,000, on the basis of a full year’s 
operations thereunder. This would re- 
sult in a net income after taxes but 
before debt retirement of $199,413. 
[1-3] Under the present fare sched- 
ules, on the basis we have described, 
it forecasts its 1953 results to arrive 
at a net loss after taxes but before 
sinking-fund requirements of $87,039. 
It would under these conditions be op- 
erating at a ratio of 99.7 per cent. 
There is no reason apparent in the rec- 
ord for modifying in any substantial 
particular the estimates so presented. 
We have previously held in connection 
with this same carrier that its financial 
statement is in such form as to make 
meaningless any approach to its earn- 
ings based upon its invested funds, and 
that we should deal primarily with its 
results on an operating ratio basis. Re 
Eastern Massachusetts Street R. Co. 
D.P.U. 9750, supra. And see Prin- 
ciples of Rate Regulation in the Bus 
Industry, a report presented at the an- 
nual convention of the N.A.R.U.C. at 
Little Rock, Arkansas, November, 
1952. We held in D.P.U. 9750, supra, 
that an estimated operating ratio of 
95.08 per cent for this carrier could not 
be considered as unreasonably low. It 
is certainly clear that we would not be 
justified in compelling it to continue 
to operate at a ratio as high as 99.7 
per cent. Under the proposed rates, it 


will be operating at a ratio of about 
94.9 per cent before income taxes. 
True, there is not the faintest possibil- 
ity of its paying any such taxes in 1953 
or 1954, due to the enormous loss in 
1952. But, however overoptimistic 
such attitude may appear, we like to 
feel that we are establishing rates for 
the indefinite future, and we are in- 
fluenced in our order herein by the fur- 
ther fact that such ratio after taxes, 
computed on a normal basis, would be 
about 97 per cent. We cannot find that 
schedules of rates under which a bus 
company would operate at these ratios 
are at an unreasonably high level. 

There was substantial and under- 
standable criticism of the result of the 
proposed tariffs in so far as they com- 
pel a casual patron to pay as much as 
30 cents for an interzone ride from 
one side of Lawrence or Lynn to the 
other, a distance of only about 4 miles. 
We believe that this situation is ad- 
equately met by the retention in the 
new schedules of the weekly pass, un- 
der which any person who is compelled 
by the respective locations of his resi- 
dence and place of employment may so 
travel at a cost per interzone ride of 
about 18.8 cents on a 6-day week basis, 
or about 22.4 cents on a 5-day week 
basis. 

The level of the rates proposed by 
respondent is comparable to that of the 
rates in effect in a number of other 
major transportation agencies in the 
commonwealth. It is becoming in- 
creasingly apparent that carriers, at 
least in our metropolitan areas, can- 
not operate under present-day costs 
and patronage at a basic cash fare of 
less than 15 cents. It is equally ap- 
parent that respondent cannot operate 
under any fare of less than 15 cents, 
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and that we are compelled to permit 
it to abolish the existing token fares. 
Since we are driven to this conclusion, 
it follows a fortiori that we must per- 
mit the schedules tentatively approved 
in D.P.U. 9750, supra, to become per- 
manently effective as modified by the 
tariffs here under investigation. 

We were requested to withhold is- 
suance of this order pending disposi- 
tion of legislation calling for a special 
investigation by the general court of 
the financial and rate structure of the 
Eastern Massachusetts Street Railway. 
We do not believe that, under the law 
as it now stands, we may refuse to 
authorize these increases. Nor do we 
believe that the evidence before us per- 
mits us further to delay this order 
without unfairly and arbitrarily en- 
dangering the solvency and the con- 
tinued operation of this carrier. More- 
over, we are aware that a committee 
of the general court charged with a 


general investigation of the transit in- 
dustry has recommended legislation 
designed to cut down the so-called 
regulatory lag. It does not seem to 
us to be reasonable under these circum- 
stances further to delay the effective 
date of the relief to which the evidence 
clearly shows respondent to be entitled. 

For the foregoing reasons, after due 
notice, public hearing, investigation, 
and consideration, it is hereby 

Ordered: That Supplement No. 1 
to M.D.P.U. No. 4, filed on November 
10, 1952, by Eastern Massachusetts 
Street Railway Company and stated 
therein to be effective on December 14, 
1952, be and the same hereby is ap- 
proved and ordered to be placed into 
effect at 12:01 a.m. on Sunday, April 
19, 1953; and it is further 

Ordered: That the investigation in 
D.P.U. 10319 be and the same hereby 
is terminated and closed. 





UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Oriole Motor Coach Lines, Incorporated 


Vv 


Public Utilities Commission 


Civ. A. No. 5450-52 
111 F Supp 621 
April 23, 1953 


PEAL from Commission order refusing to designate certain 


A 

Certificates of convenience and necessity, § 33 — When required — Interstate lines 
— Competing bus line. 

The statute providing that no competitive bus line for transportation of 

passengers over a given route on a fixed schedule shall be established 

without the prior issuance of a certificate by the Commission to the effect 
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routes for the operations of a bus company; affirmed. 
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ORIOLE MOTOR COACH LINES vy. P. U. C. 


that the competitive line is necessary for the convenience of the public 
covers all kinds of operations of competitive lines, regardless of whether 


they are intrastate or interstate. 


* 


APPEARANCES: S. Harrison Kahn, 


of Washington, D. C., for plaintiff; 


Vernon E. West, Corporation Coun- 
sl, and Lloyd B. Harrison, Assistant 
Corporation Counsel, for the District 


of Columbia, Washington, D. C., for 


defendant; W. V. T. Justis and F. G. 
Awalt, Washington, D. C., for Capital 
Transit Co., as intervenor. 


Hoitzorr, DJ.: This is an appeal 
by the Oriole Motor Coach Lines, Inc., 
from an order of the Public Utilities 
Commission for the District of Colum- 
bia denying an application for the 
designation of certain routings for 
the operation of the plaintiff’s motor 
busses within the District of Columbia. 
[See (1952) 95 PUR NS 188] 

This application was made under the 
District of Columbia Code, 1951 Edi- 
tion, Title 40, § 603, Subsec (e) 
which confers upon the Public Utilities 
Commission of the District of Colum- 
bia the power to route common car- 
riers by vehicle which enter, operate in, 
or leave the District of Columbia; the 
power to route, of course, being limited 
to operations within the District of 
Columbia. 


The plaintiff operates passenger bus 
lines from points within the state of 
Maryland to a point immediately with- 
in the boundary line between Maryland 
and the District of Columbia. This 
interstate operation is conducted pur- 
suant to a certificate of public con- 
venience and necessity issued by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 


which, among other things, authorizes 
the bus line to conduct transportation 





service between Sandy Spring, Mary- 
land, and Washington, D. C., and be- 
tween Washington, D. C., and College 
Park, Maryland. 

The bus line desires to move its 
terminal in the District of Columbia 
from its present location immediately 
inside the District line to a point in 
downtown Washington, in order that 
passengers boarding the Oriole busses 
in Maryland and destined for down- 
town Washington may be transported 
to downtown Washington without 
having to disembark from the Oriole 
busses as soon as they arrive within 
the District, and take another bus of 
the Capital Transit Company, a com- 
petitive line, to points downtown. The 
Oriole bus line is not asking for per- 
mission to operate intrastate service 
but merely to carry its Maryland pas- 
sengers to downtown Washington. 

The application was denied by the 
Public Utilities Commission under the 
provision of the District of Columbia 
Code, 1951 Edition, Title 44, § 201, 
which provides that no competitive 
street railway or bus line, that is, bus 
or railway line for the transportation 
of passengers of the character which 
runs over a given route on a fixed 
schedule, shall be established without 
the prior issuance of a certificate by 
the Public Utilities Commission of the 
District of Columbia to the effect that 
the competitive line is necessary for 
the convenience of the public. The 
plaintiff in this proceeding did not ap- 
ply to the Public Utilities Commission 
for such a certificate of convenience, 
claiming that the provisions of this 
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section were limited to intrastate op- 
erations and did not apply to interstate 
operations, it being conceded that the 
District of Columbia must be regarded 
as a state for this purpose. 

The unequivocal language of the 
statute is sufficiently comprehensive to 
cover all kinds of operations of a com- 
petitive bus line, be they intrastate or 
interstate. No basis is found for mak- 
ing the exception urged by the plain- 
tiff. 

In Capital Transit Co. v. Safeway 
Trails (1953) — US App DC —, 
99 PUR NS —, 201 F2d 708, 709, 
decided by the United States court of 
appeals for the District of Columbia 
circuit, on January 15, 1953, it was 
said that: 

“The District of Columbia Code 
1951, § 44-201, prohibits the estab- 
lishment of a bus line, competitive with 


Transit, over a given route on a fixed 
schedule unless the Commission has is- 
sued a certificate to the competing car- 
rier that its line is necessary for the 
convenience of the public.” 

That case also involved a bus line 


which carried passengers between 


points in Maryland and points in the 
District of Columbia. The question 
presented was whether this bus line 
could lawfully operate without the 
permission of the Public Utilities Com- 
mission as provided in § 201 of Title 
44 of the District of Columbia Code. 
The statement of the court of appeals, 
which has just been quoted, is to the 
effect that this statutory provision ap- 
plies to an operation of the kind here 
presented. 

True, it may be argued that this 
statement should be considered dictum, 
since the actual decision of the court 
was that the plaintiff had not ex- 
hausted its administrative remedy. Be 
that as it may, this pronouncement of 
the court of appeals is at least persua- 
sive, and supports the independent 
view of this court that no such excep- 
tion as is sought to be carved out by 
the plaintiff from § 201 is justified by 
anything in the statute. 

In the light of these considerations 
the court is of the opinion that the 
decision of the Public Utilities Com- 
mission was correct, and it is hereby 


affirmed. 
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Madison Bus Company 


Public Service Commission 


— Wis —, 58 NW2d 463 
May 5, 1953 
eS from judgment reversing Commission order requiring 
bus company to suspend certain operations until specific 
safety requirements are effected; reversed. 


Orders, § 8 — Definiteness — Bus service — Signals and paving. 
A Commission order requiring a bus company to suspend operations on 
one route until a “slow” or other cautionary sign with a red flashing light 
had been installed near a specific point, and requiring the company to 
discontinue service on another route for twenty days to permit the city to 
pave a portion of a street, was not void for uncertainty. 


On May 3, 1951, the Public Service 
Commission entered an order requir- 
ing the Madison Bus Company to re- 
vise and extend two of its routes in 
the city of Madison. The order pro- 
vides that as to one of the routes 
busses should not be operated from a 
street known as Mohawk Drive into 
Seminole highway until a “Slow or 
other caution sign with flashing light 
is erected on the west side of Seminole 
highway at a suitable distance north 
of Mohawk Drive.” As to the other, 
it provides that the operation of busses 
upon a part of the route shall be dis- 
continued “for a period of twenty days 
to permit the city to make suitable re- 
pairs or until operation is started on 
the route.” The second order also 
provides that the routes “‘shall be made 
effective on the Saturday following 
twenty days from the date of this order, 
provided” that the repairs (paving) 


have been made and the sign installed. 

Upon application of the Bus Com- 
pany proceedings were had in the cir- 
cuit court for Dane county for a review 
of the order. The order was reversed 
on July 24, 1952. The Commission 
appeals. 


APPEARANCES: Vernon W. Thom- 
son, Attorney General, William E. 
Torkelson, Chief Counsel, for P. S. C., 
Madison, for appellant; R. J. Suther- 
land, Madison, for respondent. 


GEHL, J.: The Bus Company con- 
tends that the Commission acted in 
excess of its power in entering the 
order conditioned upon the installation 
of the caution sign and the repair of 
the street, that the conditions are unde- 
termined and indefinite, that the condi- 
tion as to the sign “might well embrace 
consideration of various types and lo- 
cations of a traffic caution sign, and 
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its efficacy as to safety in respect to the 
turn involved,” and that the condition 
as to paving “involves question of 
width and quality of paving, and facil- 
ity of bus movement and stopping 
places to take on and discharge pas- 
sengers.”’ 

The trial court agreed that the 
Commission has power to make or- 
ders which become operative upon 
a condition subsequent, but held that 
those here imposed were not suf- 
ficiently definite and certain. 

What is said in Sproles v. Binford, 
286 US 374, 76 L ed 1167, PUR 
1932E 157, 166, 52 S Ct 581, 587, 
where a statute was attacked for lack 
of definiteness, is applicable: 

er The requirement of rea- 
sonable certainty does not preclude the 
use of ordinary terms to express ideas 
which find adequate interpretation in 
common usage and understanding. 

The use of common experi- 
ence as a glossary is necessary to meet 
the practical demands of legislation. 


In the construction of statutes it 
is generally held that they should not 
be held to be too indefinite to be op- 
erative because they contain terms not 
susceptible of exact meaning, or are 
imperfect in their details, or where 
they employ words commonly under- 


stood. 50 Am Jur 489. A statute 
should not be pronounced void for un- 
certainty if it is susceptible of any rea- 
sonable construction. Wentworth v. 
Racine County (1898) 99 Wis 26, 74 
NW 551. No reason appears why 
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these rules should not be applied to 
orders of an administrative agency, 
They should be given effect if by any 
reasonable rule of construction they 
are capable of administration and en- 
forcement. 

The orders of the Public Service 
Commission are prima facie valid, and 
they must be shown to be otherwise 
by clear and satisfactory evidence, 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. v. Public Service 
Commission (1933) 212 Wis 184, 
248 NW 458. That showing has not 
been made here. The description of 
the caution sign to be erected on 
Seminole highway is not obscure; it 
must be read as contemplating a sign 
bearing the word “slow” and equipped 
with a flashing light. Signs of that 
general description are commonly used 
and sufficiently alike in size and ap- 
pearance as to make the description 
rather clear. While its location is not 
precisely fixed by the order, when its 
purpose and efficacy are considered, 
there can be no substantial variation 
in the opinions of those affected by the 
order as to its proper and efficient lo- 
cation. Nor can we say that the con- 
dition that a portion of the street be 
repaired paved is indefinite. Profes- 
sional knowledge and experience are 
not required for the interpretation of 
the word “pave.” It is a word com- 
monly understood. 

We find nothing indefinite in the 
provisions of the conditions of the 
order. 

Judgment reversed. 


y 
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NEW JERSEY BOARD OF PUBLIC UTILITY COMMISSIONERS 


Harry E. Toms 


New Jersey Bell Telephone Company 


Docket No. 7283 
May 20, 1953 


| eony by telephone subscriber for restoration of service 
after removal for gambling; dismissed. 


Service, § 134 — Discontinuance for gambling — Official request. 
1. The Board will not go behind the request of a law enforcement official that 
a telephone company discontinue telephone service for unlawful use, for 
the reason that the actions of such an official are presumed to be valid, but 
the Board will inquire whether it is a fact that the official requested the 
discontinuance, p. 64. 

Service, § 134 — Restoration after gambling removal — Official consent. 
2. The Board will not direct a telephone company to restore service after 
it has been removed because of unlawful use unless proof is presented of 
the assent of the same law enforcement official who originally requested the 
denial of service, p. 64. 


Service, § 134 — Discontinuance for gambling — Remedy of subscriber. 
3. The remedy of persons requesting restoration of telephone service that 
has been discontinued at the request of a law enforcement official in the 
legal performance of his duty, subsequent to the alleged use of the telephone 
for the transmission of gambling information, is in the courts at law or in 
equity, p. 64. 
o 


APPEARANCES: George S. Fried- telephone service to him at 122 West 


man, for the complainants; A. J. Bit- 
tig, for the respondent ; John R. Sailer, 
Deputy Attorney General, for the 
Board of Public Utility Commission- 
ers; David M. Lane, Director, Divi- 
sion of Engineering, on behalf of the 
Board of Public Utility Commission- 
ers. 


By the Commission: This is a 
formal complaint of Harry E. Toms to 
require the respondent, New Jersey 
Bell Telephone Company to restore 


Main street, Penns Grove, New Jersey. 
The matter came on for hearing on 
May 4, 1953, at the State House, 
Trenton, New Jersey. 

The record shows a stipulation that 
the telephone of the complainant, 
Penns Grove 2118, was disconnected 
at the written request of William R. 
Smith, prosecutor for Salem county, 
New Jersey, on the ground that said 
telephone was being used for bookmak- 
ing purposes. The record also shows 
an admission by counsel for the com- 
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plainant to the effect that complainant 
has been unable to obtain from the 
prosecutor of Salem county his assent 
to have the telephone service restored. 

On this stipulation and admission, 
the respondent moved for dismissal on 
the ground of lack of jurisdiction by 
this Board. Counsel for the complain- 
ant contends that the respondent had 
no right to discontinue service on the 
ground that complainant had a prop- 
erty right in the telephone service and 
that the discontinuance was a taking 
of property without due process of law. 
He further argued that § 10, Regula- 
tion G, “Right to Terminate Service,” 
was unconstitutional. Counsel for the 


respondent argues that the action was 
brought in the improper forum against 
the improper party and that the com- 
plainant’s remedy was against the 
prosecutor of Salem county in the 


courts either at law or in equity. 
[1,2] The Board now considers 
the foregoing argument of counsel. 
The Board has held in other similar 
cases that it has jurisdiction over the 
subject matter and over the parties. 
Scance v. New Jersey Bell Teleph. Co. 
(1952) Docket No. 6199, 95 PUR 
NS 16; Vacchiano v. New Jersey Bell 
Teleph. Co. (1953) Docket No. 6908, 
97 PUR NS 63. The regulation is 
just and reasonable and not in viola- 
tion of the Fourteenth Amendment. 


Scance v. New Jersey Bell Teleph. Co, 
supra. 

However, the Board has consistent- 
ly declined to go behind the request of 
a law enforcement official to discon- 
tinue telephone service for the reason 
that the actions of such an official are 
presumed to be valid. De Luisa y, 
New Jersey Bell Teleph. Co. (1949) 
Docket No. 4207, 78 PUR NS 22 
But the Board will inquire whether it 
is a fact that a law enforcement official 
requested the discontinuance and it re- 
quires proof of the assent of the same 
official before it will order the resump- 
tion of the service. 

In view of the admitted facts in this 
case the Board finds that the complain- 
ant lacks the necessary qualifications 
for the resumption of telephone serv- 
ice. Vacchiano v. New Jersey Bell 
Teleph. Co. supra. 

[3] It appears that the remedy of 
persons requesting restoration of tele- 
phone service that has been discontin- 
ued at the request of a law enforcement 
official in the legal performance of his 
duty subsequent to the alleged use of 
the telephone for the transmission of 
gambling information is in the courts 
at law or in equity. 

The Board, after consideration of 
the record and argument, hereby 
denies the relief sought by the com- 
plainant. 
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Industrial Progress 


A digest of information on new construction by pri- 

vately managed utilities; similar information relating 

to government owned utilities; news concerning prod- 

ucts, supplies and services offered by manufacturers ; 
also notices of changes in personnel. 


> ‘ — : 
Kansas City Public Service 
Makes Survey 
ESPITE a vast increase in the use of private 
eae through Kansas City’s (Mo.) 
wrea, a substantial majority, 56 per cent, of the 
shoppers in the downtown area still use public 
transportation. This fact was reve: iled by a 
survey made for Kansas City Public Service 
ompany recently by Community Studies, Inc., 
) determine transit habits of shoppers mz aking 
downtown stores and also the em- 
Fourteen stores in the 
making the 


{ perchases in 
ployees in those stores. 
downtown area cooperated in 
survey. 

lhe second significant point brought to light 
by the survey is that 75 per cent, of the mer- 
cantile employees in the downtown area use 
public transportation between their homes and 
pl ices of work. : 

Of the 3,971 employees of participating 
stores COV ered by the survey, 3,008 used buses 
or streetcars, 688 use private cars, 142 walked 
to work, and 133 gave no answer. This is con- 
trary to the belief which has been expressed 
hy some that downtown employees congested 
the area with private cars that were taking up 


space which could be utilized for customer 


parking. M 
Of the 14 stores’ customers canvassed, 56.4 
per cent used buses or streetcars to reach the 
shopping area , 40.5 per cent utilized autos or 
taxis, and 3.1 per cent walked from home. 


ATA Survey Indicates 
Take-Ones Do Good Job 


| ‘\KE-ONE folders are accorded a high place 
in the public relations programs of transit 


mpanies publishing them, according to a 
survey just made by the American Transit 
Association. In nearly every case, transit 
ott icials declared without qualification that the 
take-ones were performing effectively the job 
for which they were designed. 

The survey report presents full data for each 
responding company, including publishing 
schedule, number of copies printed, method of 
printing size, color of stock, day of distribution, 
lo ition of take-one boxes in vehicles, names 
( <e-ones, whether advertising is accepted, 
objectives in printing a take-one, accomplish- 
1 of take-ones, rank of take-ones in public 


ste 


tions ac “tivities, eic. 

are available to member 
Association Head- 
New York, 


Copies of the report 
pames upon request to 
292 Madison Avenue, 


New York Studies Cost 
Of Traffic Congestion 


Aé RVEY to determine how much trattic con- 

gestion is costing New York business is 

being conducted by the Citizens Traffic Safety 
Joard, Inc. 

About 200 questionnaire forms have been sent 
out to a cross-section of New York retail 
stores, transportation companies, public utilities, 
milk delivery concerns, newspapers and other 
businesses, Paul H. Blaisdell, acting executive 
director of the board said. When the results 
are in, he si _ New York will know how many 
millions of dollars a year traffic tie-ups are 
costing. 

Mr. Blaisdell said the city Traffic Depart- 
ment is aware of the economic loss connected 
with congestion in the city’s streets, but that he 
didn’t believe it had been provided with any 
correct figure on this loss. Nor has New York 
business, he said. 

Asked how much trattc congestion was 
costing New York a year, Mr. Blaisdell said 
“anywhere between a few hundred thousand 
dollars and a billion dollars.” He added, “when 
our survey is completed I can tell you pre- 
cisely.” 


ATA Lists Four Awards 
For Employee Safety 
Te ATA Headquarters recently announced 


four citations under the American Transit 
Employee Safety Achievement Awards pro- 
gram. 

Bronze certificates for 250,000 or more con- 
secutive man-hours without a lost-time accident 
were awarded to: 

Distribution Division, Kansas City Public 
Service Company, for 250,000 consecutive safe- 
hours. 

Division #3—Mechanical Department, 
Angeles Transit Lines, for 264,625 hours. 

35th Street Station—Transportation Depart- 
ment, Milwaukee & Suburban Transport Corp., 
for 272,082 hours. 

(Continued on page 26) 
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RECEIPTING MACHINES 


e Attractive, durable coupon cutting 
receipters with interchangeable 

die blocks. Many other sizes 

and styles for all utilities. 

U rite for FREE Catalog 


A. C. GIBSON CO., INC 


BUFFALO 5, N.Y. 70 OAK ST. 
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A supplementary award for 291,129 hours  3,550-gallon oil tanks measuring more than 11 

went to Germantown Depot-Transportation — feet in diameter. 
Department, Philadelphia — Transportation One three-pole circuit breaker and the pole 
Company. of another were included in the go ee These 
were shipped recently from the General Flec- 
American Natural Gas to tric switchgear plant at Philadelphia on two 
Build $ Pi li railroad flat cars and one boxcar. Seven 
ul 100,000,000 Fipeline breakers will be installed at the Muskingum 
T" AMERICAN NaturaL Gas Company, River Plant. The first units are scheduled for 

is planning construction of a_thirty-inch installation this a. . — , 
natural gas pipeline from the Gulf Coast area For the American Gas and Electric System's 
to Detroit. The line would cost upwards of | NeW 330-kv transmission network, General 
$100,000,000. Electric is supplying a total of 16 breakers, six 

American Natural Gas markets are chiefly of which will have interrupting capacities of 
the Michigan Consolidated Gas Company and — 15,000,000 kva and 10 will be 25,000,000. kya. 
the Milwaukee Gas Light Company. Increasing rhe network, now under construction, will be 
demands for gas hy these companies’ customers the highest voltage lines in commercial opera- 
have required a continued gy iasmgunornng Ameri- tion in the United States. It eventually will 
can’s sources of supply. few vears ago, the link most of the major power generating sta- 
company built the Miichige in-Wisconsin Pipe- tions and load centers of the AGXE System 
line to bring gas from the fields in Oklahoma 2d _will serve and benefit the entire seven stat 
and Kansas. It also buys natural gas from the — territory served by the System. 

Panhandle Eastern Pipeline Company. Altogether, General Electric is building 66 
breakers like the one recently delivered. These 
‘Two New York Gas Companies breakers will all be installed on new 330-kv 
ry. ~ gee transmission systems. 
lo Extend Facilities ' 
gh FEDERAL Powek COMMISSION recently Campbell Appointed Manager 
wthorized two > come unies to build facilities io 
to carry natural gas into new areas of New Better Light Bureau 
York State and to increase deliveries to other feewa A. CAMPBELL of New York city was 
areas already having gas service. recently appointed manager of the Better 

New York State Electric & Gas Corp., Light Better Sight Bureau succeeding John H. 
Ithaca, was authorized to build facilities esti-° Ronayne, it was announced by S. L. Drumm, 
mated to cost $2,650,000. bureau chairman. 

New York State Natural Gas Corp., was The Bureau, oldest organization of its type 
authorized to build and operate—at an esti- jn the electrical industry, was organized in 
mated cost of $35,920—a sales metering station 1934. Its function is to ‘spread knowledge of 

wnd inter-connections with facilities to be built — the benefits of adequate lighting as an impor- 
by the other company at De Ruyter. Through — tant element in eve health and comfort, through 
this connection New York State Natural will the preparation of booklets, films and other 
sell up to. 500,000,000 cubic feet a year, and materials, all of which employ an educational 
4,000,000 feet of natural gas on a peak day. approach. A periodical, Better Light Better 

New York State Electric was authorized to Sight News, is issued bimonthly. 
build forty-nine miles of ten-inch and eight- 
inch pipe line to connect the manufactured gas Th: . : _— 
qenietion systems in Norwich and Gesein, litan Valve Appoints New 
N. Y., enabling those cities to convert to Sales Manager 
natural gas. The proposed line also will make 
natural gas available to other communities in iy ALD J. Woop has been appointed sales 
Madison, Chenango and Otsego counties. manager of Titan Valve & Manufactur- 

ing Co., Cleveland, Ohio, manufacturers of 

bs . = >) water heater controls. Prior to his appoint- 

330-kv High Capacity Circuit ment at Titan he was sales manager of Duval 
Breaker Delivered to Ohio Power Engine Co. of Cleveland. 

MASSIVE “guard” for the nation’s first 330- . T ~ > 
A kv power transmission network has been Grymes Named Sales Manager 
delivered to Beverly, Ohio, to the Muskingum For Koppers Wood Preserving 
River Plant of The Ohio P ower Company, an < 
operating company of the American Gas and F  ypenigerent of Douglas Grymes, Jr., to the 
Electric Company. new consolidated post of sales manager ot 

The super “guard” is a General Electric the wood preserving division of Koppers Com- 
circuit breaker that is capable of shutting off | pany, Inc., was announced recently by W. P. 
in one-twentieth of a second more electrical Arnold, vice president and general manager of 
energy than any other breaker in use at pres- the division. 
ent in the world, G-E engineers reported. The As head of a new staff department, Mr. 
80-ton, 330-kv unit has an interrupting rat- Grymes will have responsibility for both rail- 
ing of 15,000,000 kva. road and commerc ial sales of the wood pre- 

Completely assembled, the circuit breaker serving division, including sales of pressure- 
stands more than 25 feet high and has three treated utility poles. 
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(858 PEMGO rooours SAVE YOU MONEY! 
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THE PENGO Cy > 
























THE PENGO 
EARTH AUGER 





CUTTING 
HEAD 


* Easy installation— ee 


welds to your present 
helix. 





THIS weeds TO THis 





* Bores where you 
never could before! 

* Wearing parts are 
replaceable on the job 


+ Twin helix—no back thrust! 


A 


and are interchangeable with PENGO Auger 
parts. (Described at left.) 


* Bores true, clean holes in any soil, most 





sandstones and hardpans, frozen ground, 


permafrost! 
* Made in I! sizes, 8"' to 24"' diameters. 


*« All wearing parts replaceable on job! Larger sizes on order. 


* Made in 22 sizes, 9"' to 72" hole diam- 
eters, to fit all makes of heavy-duty earth 


boring machines. Larger sizes on order. | THE PENGO 
-—_——————-——~——~~~—~-1 wispem TooTH 


* All PENGO Augers and Cutting Heads are equipped withthe “Get the PENGO 
drive-on PENGO Wisdom Tooth, specially designed for use on WISDOM TOOTH— 


——— 





earth augers; cast from special abrasion and shock-resistant steel It knows how to 
alloy for for longer service life! bore holes!” 
S& SAVE HOURS...SAVE DOLLARS! © 
WITH 





PENGO 72727” 


ANCHOR AUGERS 





Especially designed to bore holes 
for EXPANDING ANCHORS 


* Double-helix cutting head eliminates back-thrust, 
quickly bores true and clean. 

*% Triple-flight single helix carries bigger load of dirt 
from hole... you can complete a hole with less than 
half the trips down and up! i 

*® Extra-long auger with small-diameter center shaft 


‘ 


' 
} 
leaves plenty of room for dirt and rocks...no clog-§ | J 
ging or jamming! 





* Uses same fast-cutting replaceable PENGO Pilot 
GET THE 7th Bits and PENGO Wisdom Teeth used on all PENGO 
Earth Augers and PENGO Cutting Heads. 


* Available in 9”, 11” and 13” diameters for 8”, 
Wisdom both 10” and 12” expanding anchors, respectively, to 


fit all popular makes of earth-boring machines. 


IT phe soe 09, ORDER NOW — OR WRITE FOR 
TO BORE HO =, FREE LITERATURE, PRICES 











_ENGINEERING CO. 
MANUFACTURERS 


SANTA CLARA, CALIFORNIA 
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New General Electric Fluorescent Luminair 
Introduces A Brighter, Broader Light Patter 


Form 206 Maintains High Light Output 
| Despite Temperature Changes 


4 





Now General Electric engineers have made possible 
the finest whiteways in the world with the develop 
ment of the new Form 206 Fluorescent Luminaire. Its 
high light output is held constant throughout a broa 
range of temperature, maintaining the lighting effec 
tiveness in any weather conditions and throughout all 
hours of the night. The new six-foot “Rapid Start’ 
G-E fluorescent lamps are designed specifically fo 
outdeor operation, They require no starters, have n 
starting flicker, and light within a second after being 
turned on. With its broad, bright light pattern, par 
ticularly effective on wet pavements, the Form 2 

Fluorescent Luminaire sets an entirely new standar 
of modern street lighting. 


NEW EASY INSTALLATION. Designed for speed 
simplicity, and economy of installation, the For 
206's bracket is an integral part of the fixture. Ther 
are no guys, trusses, or supports. The entire unit 
including bracket, weighs about 100 pounds, and i 
less than seven feet long. 


/ NEW MODERN APPEARANCE. Because all wirin 
can be internal, appearance of the new Form 206 cai 
be free of unsightly wire loops. The Form 206 Lum. 
inaire can house its ballast, eliminating pole mounting 
Natural aluminum housing and clear plastic globe i 
simple, clean design make a dramatic, modern addition 
to any city’s main business streets. 


NEW ECONOMICAL MAINTENANCE is assured witl) 
lamps rated 7500 hours for long, economical service, 
and the elimination of starters. A completely enclose 
plastic globe minimizes the effect of water, dust an 
dirt. Hinged at one end, it swings down and _remaits 
in position for fast easy servicing, when necessary. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION contact your neare* 
General Electric Sales Office or write for Bulletia 
GEC-963, Section 452-133E, General Electric (Co, 
Schenectady 5, New York. 


Gou can | fuel your conflilence m~ 





FORM 206 LUMINAIRE is shown mounted 


on G-E aluminum pole. The modern design G - N E 4 A L 9 E LE CT Rit | C 


adds beauty to the streets of any city. 
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we keep help on tap for top management... 


At your fingertips, through Exasco, is the specialized help of engineers, constructors 
and business consultants. In a single organization Epasco combines top-flight talent 
with experience that penetrates virtually every phase of the utility industry. 














Esasco is flexible. It can concentrate on a specific, immediate problem... or on a 
whole broad range of operations. It includes the functions of engineers, designers, 
financial consultants, sales and marketing specialists, cost analysts—whatever spe- 
cialized skills the problem calls for. 


I Epasco men have designed and constructed over one billion dollars worth of new 

10 plants. They have built pipelines; made business studies upon which bankers and 
other executives have based important decisions; helped solve production problems; 

ith assisted in developing industrial relations programs. For nearly fifty years, EBasco 
has served business and industry in all parts of the world. 


eu To find out how Ebasco can serve you, send for your free copy of “The Inside Story 
nd of Outside Help.” Address: Ebasco Services Incorporated, Dept. W, Two Rector 
ing Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


f 
est 


i EBASCO SERVICES 


On ont "Comer, INCORPORATED 
£ FR New York + Chicago - Washington, D.C. 
* [TSYRTD scorns + cutgs + Cotman Stes + Orang Oageenteg - Sade tentemte + Mamie 
’ o Industrial Relations - taspection & Expediting - insurance, Pensions & Safety 


"800 conse” Ottice Medernizatin - Purchasing - Rates & Pricing - Research - Sales & Marketing 
Systems & Methods - Taxes - Traffic - Washingten Office 
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The ONLY Improvement Ever Made 
in Meter Reading! 


as ‘ d 
IBM Mark Sensing Makes the Meter scription errors, because IBM electronic hift 


t . 
Reader’s Job Easier meter reader leaves off—speeding the job 


Simply by making several short pencil from start to finish. 

marks on the face of this IBM Card, the This is just one of the many IBM con- 
meter reader is spared the trouble and in- tributions to utility accounting. Write 
convenience of having to subtract and Dept. D for a copy of the 1952 edition of 
make longhand entries. IBM Customer Accounting for Utilities. 


No longer does the Ac- 
counting Department com- a 
plain about his arithmetic j 
orthe legibility ofhishand- | IB M | INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES 
writing. And no longer is | * 590 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
there a possibility of tran- & i 





——— 
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RUCK OWNERS! You tell us 


of your present truck is worth 
frade on o brand-new DODGE 


Fill in the appraisal form below, mail it to 

your Dodge dealer! He’s anxious to trade and 

will do his level best to meet your terms! 
No cost, no obligation! 


Here’s your chance to make the 
trade of a lifetime on a brand- 
new Dodge ‘‘Job-Rated’’ truck! 
And there’s no dickering, no 
beating about the bush! Just do 
this: 

Decide what you believe your 
present truck is worth. Put your 
trading price on the appraisal 
form below, tear out the form 
and mail it to your Dodge 
dealer. He’s anxious to trade, 
and will do his level best to 
meet the price you put on your 
present truck. If he can’t meet 
your price, there’s absolutely 
no obligation. If he can, you’ve 
got a ‘“‘name-your-own-price”’ 
deal! You’ve everything to gain, 
nothing to lose, so mail the 


bdge t i 8 
getrucks give you appraisal form today! 


great engines with 
00 to 171 h.p. - Ad- Ley 
anced braking - No- QF 
CBhift Truck-o-matic e ° « 
¢Bransmission available ' Cut out and mail this appraisal 


\4-, 34-ton models 


Shorter turning than form to your Dodge dealer! 


ompetitive makes 
BP ousually low loading height - Com- or phone in the information 
pletely rustproofed sheet metal - Full- 
rision, solid-comfort cabs. (See Classified Section of Telephone Directory for address) 


SEB R ERE EB RERERBRRRERERE ERR ES 
Save money every mile with 


vob*ated 
RUCKS 


I have a___ ae 8 ee 
(year, make, model) (good, fair, poor) 


condition. I think it is worth $________ina 
trade. I understand that you are not obligated 
to meet this price, nor am I obligated to accept 
it. 


Name 





Mailing Address 





pessecessece 
iaparenenaschesceenanwen 





OVER 6 YEARS 
PROOF OF PERFORMANCE 








ed 
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SOME OF THE MANY UTILITIES 
USING THE LEECE-NEVILLE 
ALTERNATOR SYSTEM 


Monroe County Electric Coop. 
Pennsylvania Power & Light Co. 
Southwestern Public Service Co. 

Central Arizona Light & Power Co. 

Kansas Gas and Electric Co. 
San Diego Gas and Electric Co. 
Kansas City Power & Light Co. 

Arkansas Power & Light Co 

Ozarks Rural Electric Coop. 

Minois Bell Telephone Co. 





YOU CAN 
RELY on 


FEC - 
Mi ville 


= 


i patccnaice On 
cars and. trucks.. ‘current 
demands are high, L-N Alternators give: . 
254 to 40 amps with engine idling — 
© ample capacity to carry the 
-entire electrical accessory load — 
e fully charged batteries always, 3 
e better radio operation : 


There are L-N Alternator’ Systems | rated 


at 50 amps and 95 amps for™ 
tems; 60 to 150 amps for I2-ve 


Ask us to arrange a demonstre ie 
_ L-N Alternator for your fleet, Or 


all the facts. The Leece-Nevil le 
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performance 


Compar value 

















BE is ica a Tae Sho Sak 
All-steel Service-Utility bodies specially designed for on-the-job work are available on six International models with GVW 
ratings of 4,200 to 6,500 pounds. Two body sizes 77 and 89 inches long for 115 and 127-inch wheelbase chassis respectively 


NOW—new low prices on light, medium, and light-heavy duty models 


Compare performance. Compare the proved value, compares favorably in price with any other 
performance of Internationals, model for model, truck. Ask about new low prices. 
with any truck on the road. Prove to yourself 


that Internationals are today’s top truck buy. See your International Dealer or Branch today. 





Compare value. Compare the extra value in _ — 
Internationals, detail by detail, with any compa- America’s Most Complete Truck Line: 168 
rable model. C - the | -ati t basic models from 42-ton pickup to 90,000 
© model. Lompare the low operating Cost. Ibs. GVW off-highway models . . . 307 new 
Compare the low maintenance cost. Compare the features in the new R-line . . . 29 engines 
long life. Compare the job specialization that’s available with widest practical choice of 
possible with Internationals. You will find that gasoline, LPG, or diesel power... 296 wheel- 
Internationals are your best buy. bases . . . wide selection of body types and 
; F styles... thousands of variations for exact 
Compare price. Every new International, with job specialization. 
its unmatched performance and unmatched 











INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY + CHICAGO 


nternational Harvester Builds McCormick Farm Equipment and Farmall Tractors ...Motor Trucks... Industrial Power ...Refrigerators and Freezers 


Better roads mean a better America 


LL hi RNATIONAL TRUCKS 


Standard of the Highway 
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INEERING 


August 

























FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING ® PITTSBURGH 22, PENNSYLVANIA 


ae , 
~ odern independent consulting The work of this department em. 
The a organization provites te braces an extremely wide field of engineering, 
~~ service the com engines an interesting phase of which is that of testifying 
an experience of leading before various commissions, a responsibility we 
in all fields. are constantly being called upon to perform. 
Striving always for improvement, , ie 
— F. Loftus Corporation Other specific services include system plan- 
the. — at high level the follow- ning, design and supervision of construction 
ag completely staffed Seaanl of steam power plants, transmission lines, dis- 
Architectural, Electrica Ventilating. tribution systems, substations, inspections and a 
cal, Mining, ae Materials expediting, appraisals, depreciation studies, 
and Air ee Design, Struc- cost analyses, rates, contracts, property rec- 
ee snanes. ords, reports, and general consulting. 
tural, 
CABLE ADDRESS“LOFTUS PITTSBURGH” _ 
Peter F. Loftus Corporation 
Established 1923 ; 
= 





Here's help in keeping steam and gas 
turbines running at peak efficiency 


HENEVER YOU WANT “HOW-AND-WHY” AN- 





SWERS to your questions on turbine operation and You'll find scores of 
maintenance here’s the book to consult. In it, you will find “how-to” helps Here 
a thorough explanation of all phases of turbine operation i Genes ever t 






and selection. Clear descriptions of both prime-mover types ad 

of turbines are given, covering their arrangement and as- pow, sevenee eee in lf you 
-~---—-; sembly—the operating principles involved—perform- bine to fini 
ance limitations—auxiliary and control devices needed how to shield blades 


for operation—and the basic reasons for various pre- ee Sa produ 























Contents cautions to be observed. © how to start a new turbine | my is 
1. Turbine Types @ how to overhaul a turbine News’ 
2. Construction ST AN $ TU @ how to check turbine per- 
formance 
3. Torbine Lubri- EAM D GA RBINES @ how to design amplifying Le 
cants and By BERNHARDT G. A. SKROTZKI devices for governors ar 
Lubrication Associate Editor, Power © how to tay out a modern |B jane 
4. Operation end and WILLIAM A. VOPAT o penn ep outa & Tl aie, 
5. Steam Funda- Professor of Mechanical Engineering , eg "uae ae a: a 
‘ oll The Cooper Union School of Engineering orator ricatit 
. Pe e her , | 
7. Torbine 395 pages @ 6x9 @ 356 illustrations @ $6.50 ” — ps a a world 
vernors @ how to combine heat-con- ates, 
8. Steam-turbine THE BOOK OUTLINES HOW TO estimate ex- serving equipment " : h 
eur Syste pected performances of new turbines, and how to check | * and many. many olla oth 
©, Gas Tutince on performance of existing turbines against original your job more efficiently 
guarantees or tests. Included are methods of comparing Let 
actual heat rate performance against the test of guar- your « 


antee curves of an existing unit. The short-cut methods, suggestions and techniques spotlighted in this 
guide can help you to analyze and correct quickly and easily any turbine trouble that may arise. 
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This 16-Foot Butterfly Valve Illus- 
trates the type of work which New- 
port News takes in stride. Newport 
News built 3 such valves, each 
weighing 446,000 lIbs., for the Ross 
Power Plant, Skagit Project, De- 
partment of Light, City of Seattle, 
Washington. Designed for a water 
flow of 3,620 cu. ft. per sec., and a 
hydrostatic pressure of 290 psi., 
these valves were shop tested by 
Newport News at 450 psi. They are 
hydraulically operated with oil at 
1,500 psi. pressure. Shop tests assure 
speedy, trouble-free assembly of 
Newport News built equipment, on 
the site. 




















Here is one of the largest high head butterfly valves 
ever built, undergoing a shop test at Newport News. 
If you had an opportunity to follow this unit from start 
to finish, you would see first hand how Newport News 
produces massive equipment economically. For econo- 
my is a basic advantage that results from Newport 
News’ high integration of skill and production facilities. 


Large engineering and technical staffs, operating a 
plant comprising acres of brass, iron and steel foun- 
dries, five huge machine shops and other extensive fab- 
ricating facilities, have made Newport News one of the 
world’s largest producers of hydraulic turbines, valves, 
gates, penstocks and other essential equipment .. . 
both standard and special in design. 


Let us bid on your equipment. Write us today for 
your copy of “Water Power Equipment.” 


The TEST of a TITAN 















NEWPORT 
NEWS 


SHIPBUILDING AND 
DRY DOCK COMPANY 
Newport News, Virginia 
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AN ARCHITECT GOT A MONEY-MAN TO ADMIT, 


“[ never thought of floors in relation to earning power” 














“Floors are such a small fraction of total cost, one tends to forget 
that floor space is actually what a building is for. You say a steel 
Q-Floor costs less than the carpet to cover it? Yet it provides 
electrical availability over the entire exposed area of the floor. And 
the steel construction, being dry, reduces building time 20 to 30%. 
These are factors any investor can easily translate into terms 

of money saved. They mean more revenue over the years 

and earlier revenue right from the start. Let’s look at the details—~” 


Write for the simple facts— 
H. H. ROBERTSON COMPANY 


2424 Formers Benk Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pennsyivenie 
Pecteries in Ambridge, Pe., Memitten, Ont., Ett pert, Engtend 


Offices ln $0 Principal Chiee [ we Werld- Wide Building Servien 





HERE'S WHAT THE ARCHITECT SHOWED 





Why Q-Fleer reduces building time 
20 te 30%. 


QFloor is steel subfloor, delivered pre 
cut. Two men can lay 32 sq. ft. in 30 seo 
onds. Construction is dry, incombustible 
The Q-Floor is immediately used as plat- 
form by other trades. No delay for wet 
materials. No forms, no falsework, or fire 
hazard. Even when steel is slow in delivery, 
atee! is still faster. You must allow time for 
demolition and tion. By that time, 
the steel is ready. Stee] construction gives 
a faster completion date. Completion time, 
not starting time, determines how soon 
your investment pays off. 








Why Q-Fleer keeps a building modern. 
The steel cells of Q-Floor are crossed over 
by headers for carrying the wires of every 


business machines 
An electrical outlet can be established on 
every six-inch area. It requires but a small 
hole, takes literally only a few minutes 
No muss with trenches. Tenants can have 
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LEFFEL Hydraulic Turbines 


EFFICIENT * DEPENDABLE «+ SINCE 1862 


Leffel Production Means Finer Performance... 


ie ee q The illustrations below show a typical Leffel production job. For 

Rea this particular installation two identical Francis type turbines 
were produced. Each has a maximum rating of 28,250 h.p.., 
under 324 ft. net head, speed 277 r.p.m. 


Runner and shaft, assembled In the Leffel pliant. Sections of cast steel spiral casing on assembly ficor. 





Power-house with uncompleted spillway and earth-filled dam. 


Leffel turbines are designed and constructed to give 
maximum power at minimum cost. 91 years of ex- 
perience have demonstrated that long life and re- 


liability are assured in every Leffel hydraulic turbine. Completely assembled turbine unit. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, U.S.A. 
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Here is... 
concise, practical data on 


steam power 
generating equipment 


and its integration in 
the efficient plant 





Just Out—4th Edition 


STEAM 
POWER 
STATIONS 


By GUSTAV A. GAFFERT 


Mechanical Engineer and Partner 


Sargent and Lundy, Chicago 


627 pages, 6 x 9, 432 figures, 43 tables, 


$8.00 





See what help you can get from 
these features of the Fourth Edition 


@ includes steam and heat rates for pre- 
ferred standard steam turbines of 11,500, 
15,000, 20,000, 30,000, 40,000, 60,000, 
and 90,000 kw capacities 

@ there is latest data on cyclone firing, 
pressurized furnaces, axial flow fans, and 
extraction cycle technique—material us- 
ually available only through the consult- 
ing engineer 

@ the chapter on station design has been 
revised with more emphasis on central- 
ized control and outdoor stations 


@ includes a more complete discussion 
of cooling towers and modern reheat 
cycles, and an up-to-date discussion of 
the practical application of the mercury 
cycle 








Here is an unusually comprehensive discussion of steam 
power plant machinery from the standpoint of construction 
of the various types of equipment, their performance char. 
acteristics, economics, and integration in the complete plant. 
The book provides engineering data on the design of this 
equipment, a knowledge of the economics of the efficient plant, 
and considerable information that will be of value in problem: 
of the selection of equipment suitable for various purposes 


The author says in the Preface: “The treatment 
begins with fundamentals and develops in a way that 
allows the practical man as well as the student to 
expand his knowledge progressively through the 
more difficult subjects to the goal—complete inte- 
gration of all machinery.” 


Retaining the same general plan and organization which con- 
tributed so to the success of the previous editions, the present 
edition of this practical book follows an especially compre- 
hensive approach in dealing with power plant machinery. 
After outlining the equipment of a power plant, the book 
shows how each piece of apparatus or equipment is con- 
structed, then presents its performance characteristics, and 
finally discusses economic and other factors of its integration 
with other major and minor machinery. A glance at the 
chapter headings will indicate how thoroughly the book covers 
the various elements of the steam power generating plant 


CONTENTS: 


. Introduction 14. Superheaters and 
2. Equipment of a Power Reheaters 

Station — 15. Fuel-burning Equipment 
. Steam Engines 16. Ductwork and Piping 
. Steam Turbines 17. Draft System 
. Heat Transfer 18. Coal and Ash Handling 
. Condensers 19. Pumping Equipment 
Feed-water Heaters and . Steam-station Costs 


Evaporators 
. Feed-water Treatment at. > oy and Plant 


. Saeed og od 22. Selection of Prime Mov- 
. High-pressure and ers and Steam-generat- 
Binary-cycle Boilers ing Equipment 
. Dust Collectors 23. Cycle Arrangement 
. Economizers and Air 24. Binary Vapor Cycles 

Heaters 25. Station Design 


=SOm nawaAw 


_ 
wn 


Pusuic Uti.ities ForRTNIGHTLY 


Munsey BUvuILDING 


Wasuineoton 4, D. C. 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


e This Directory is reserved for engineers, accountants, rate experts, consultants, and 
others equipped to serve utilities in all matters relating to rate questions, appraisals, 
valuations, special reports, investigations, financing, design, and construction. » » 





Tue American Appraisat Company 
ORIGINAL COST STUDIES @ VALUATIONS @ REPORTS 


for 
ACCOUNTING AND REGULATORY REQUIREMENTS 
NEW YORK WASHINGTON CHICAGO MILWAUKEE SAN FRANCISCO 
and other principal cities 








CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Electricity, Natural Gas and Water Utilities 
Production, Transmission, Distribution 
Reports, Design, Supervision of Construction 
Investigations, Valuation and Rates 
4706 BROADWAY, KANSAS CITY 2, MISSOURI (SINCE 1915) 








DAY & ZIMMERMANN. INC. 


ENGINEERS 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


DESIGN, CONSTRUCTION, INVESTIGATIONS, REPORTS, APPRAISALS AND MANAGEMENT 


ford, Bacon & Davis 


“ y CONSTRUCTION 
8& vacuations Pngineers RATE CASES 


REPORTS 








NEW YORK @ CHICAGO e@ LOS ANGELES 








FOSTER ASSOCIATES 
CONSULTANTS TO PUBLIC UTILITIES AND COMMON CARRIERS 


MARKET ANALYSES 


FAIR RETURN RATE CASES 
RATE DESIGN COST ANALYSES FINANCIAL ANALYSES 


88 CHESTNUT STREET, RIDGEWOOD, N. J. 











GIBBS & HILL no. 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
DESIGNERS - CONSTRUCTORS 
NEW YORK — LOS ANGELES 
INDIANAPOLIS — SAN ANTONIO 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY (continued) 





GILBERT ASSOCIATES 


INCORPORATED 
ENGINEERS © CONSULTANTS © CONSTRUCTORS 


NEW YORK - READING + WASHINGTON + HOUSTON © PHILADELPHIA - ROME * MANILA + MEDELLIN 





FOUNDED 1906 














W. C. GILMAN & COMPANY 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Valuations — Depreciation Studies — Rate of Return 
investigations and Reports for Financing 
Transit and Traffic Surveys — Fare Studies 
55 Liberty Street 








JAY SAMUEL HARTT 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 
327 Seuth LaSelle Street ° CHICAGO . Telephone HArrison 7-8893 


Consultant to Public Utilities: Valuations; Rate of Return Studies; Reports for 
Financing; Other Problems of Management, Engineering and Finance. 














CYRUS G. HILL, ENGINEERS 


Public Utility Properties 
Valuation and Operating Reports 
Plans — Design — Construction — Rate Cases 


231 So. LaSalle Street Chicago, Illinois 











Gustav Hirsch Organization, Inc. 
Consulting and Supervisory Engineers 


1347 West 5th Ave., Columbus (12) Ohio © Telephones: L. D. 78—Kingswood 061! 
ALL PHASES OF PUBLIC UTILITY ENGINEERING AND SUPERVISION OF CONSTRUCTION 











HOOSIER ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Erectors of Transmission Lines 
1384 HOLLY AVENUE . COLUMBUS, OHIO 





Mention the Fortnicutty—I/t identifies your inquiry. 
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JENSEN, BOWEN & FARRELL 


ENGINEERS 
ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 
eine  (§ i simmeneen STUDIES— 


for Rate Cases, Security Issues, Regulatory and Accounting Requirements 
ORIGINAL COST AND CONTINUING PROPERTY RECORD 
DETERMINATION 

















Dek uljia n loypounlion 
2 Co on) on a af CON 8S Foe t£ tf ORS 
POWER PLANT SPECIALISTS 


DESIGN e CONSTRUCTION « MANAGEMENT 
SURVEYS © INVESTIGATIONS ¢ REPORTS 


1200 N. BROAD ST., PHILADELPHIA 21, PA. 





William S. Leffler, Engineers Associated 
NOROTON, CONNECTICUT 
Usility Management Consultants Specializing in asBULATORY 
COST ANALYSIS “PROBLEMS 
for past 35 years 
Send for brochure: ‘‘The Value of Cost Analysis te Management"’ 








N. A. LOUGEE & COMPANY 


Engineers and Consultants 


REPORTS—APPRAISALS—DEPRECIATION STUDIES 
RATE CASES—BUSINESS AND ECONOMIC STUDIES 


120 Broadway New York 














CHAS. T. MAIN, INC. 
Power Surveys—Investigations—V aluations—Re ports 
Steam, Hydro Electric and Diesel Plants 
Gas Turbine Installations 
80 FEDERAL STREET ees BOSTON 10, MASS. 








TAXES 


sr MIDDLE WEST FINANCE 
mel SERVICE Pore on 


PERSONNEL co. ACCOUNTING 


ENGINEERING SALES PROMOTION 
STOCK TRANSFER 20 N. WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO PUBLIC RELATIONS 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY (continued) 
Pioneer Service aaa Co. 


CONSULTING, DESIGNING AND ' SPECIALISTS IN 
OPERATING ENGINEERS z ACCOUNTING, FINANCING, RATES, 
PURCHASING e\ 7, INSURANCE AND DEPRECIATION 








331 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET. CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


(Nr RUST ENGINEERING CO. 














PITTSBURGH 19, PA.* BIRMINGHAM 3, ALA. 
Offices in Principle U.S. and Canadian Cities 
Power Plant Design and Construction 
Boiler Settings © Chimneys ® Equipment Erection 
Also sliding form work, refractory brick-work and insulation, soil compaction, other specialties. 








ENGINEERS 
A 
CONSTRUCTORS 


SANDERSON & PORTER Sap 











Sargent & Lundy 
ENGINEERS 


Steam and Electric Plants 
Utilities—Industrials 
Studies—Reports—Design—Supervision 
Chicege 3, Ill. 








The J. G. WHITE ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


Design—Construction—Reports—Appraisals 
Consulting Engineering 
80 BROAD STREET NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 








Whitman, Requardt and Associates 
Publishers of the 35- ising 


DESIGN — CONSTRUCTION HANDY-WHITMAN INDEX 
for Public Utility 
REPORTS — VALUATIONS Construction Cost Trends 
Including Hydro-Electric Properties 
1304 ST PAUL STREFT BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 
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ALBRIGHT & FRIEL INC. 


Cc Iting 4 gi 


Water, P-~--4 and Industrial Wastes eoetieme 
Refuse Incinerators, Dam 
Power Plants, Flood Control 
Industrial —- 
City Planning, Reports, Appraisals and Rates 
Laboratory 


121 SOUTH BROAD ST. 





PHILADELPHIA 7 








JACKSON & MORELAND 


ENGINEERS AND CONSULTANTS 


DESIGN AND SUPERVISION OF CONSTRUCTION 
REPORTS — EXAMINATIONS — APPRAISALS 
MACHINE DESIGN — TECHNICAL PUBLICATIONS 


BOSTON NEW YORK 








Boopy-BENJAMIN 


ASSOCIATES, INC. 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Power Plant Design, Specification and 
Construction Supervision 
Economic and Thermodynamic Studies 
Technical Services and Reports 


28 WEST ADAMS . DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 


LARAMORE AND DOUGLASS, INC. 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


POWER PLANTS 
TRANSMISSION DISTRIBUTION 
DESIGN—REPORTS—APPRAISALS—RATES 


79 East Adams Street Chicago 3, Ilinois 








EARL L. CARTER 


Consulting Engineer 
REGISTERED IN INDIANA, NEW YORK, OHIO, 
PENNSYLVANIA, WEST VIRGINIA, KENTUCKY 

Public Utility Valuations, Reports and 
Original Cost Studies 
910 Electric Building 





Indianapolis Ind. 














ENGINEERS, CONSTRUCTION AND 
MAINTENANCE CONTRACTORS 
for the GAS INDUSTRY 
CONSOLIDATED 


GAS anpb SERVICE CO. 
327 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, UL 





LUCAS & LUICK 
ENGINEERS 


DESIGN, CONSTRUCTION SUPERVISION, 
OPERATION, MANAGEMENT, APPRAISALS, 
INVESTIGATIONS, REPORTS, RATES 


231 S. LaSaLie St., CHicaco 








LUTZ & MAY 


Consulting Engineers 


STEAM, GAS & DIESEL POWER STATIONS 
PUMPING PLANTS—ELECTRIC SYSTEMS 
REPORTS—DESIGN—APPRAISALS 


1009 Baltimore Kansas City 6, Mo. 











GANNETT FLEMING CORDDRY AND CARPENTER, INC. 
ENGINEERS 
HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 


Investigations—Reports—Appraisals 
Original Cost and Depreciation Studies 
Rate Analyses—insurance Surveys 


A. S. SCHULMAN ELEctric Co. 
Electrical Contracting Engineers 


TRANSMISSION LINES—UNDERGROUND DiIsTRI- 
BUTION — Power STATION — INDUSTRIAL — 
COMMERCIAL INSTALLATIONS 


CHICAGO Los ANGELES 











FRANCIS S. HABERLY 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Valuations — Depreciation 
Investigations and Reports 


122 SoutH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 





SLOAN, COOK & LOWE 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
120 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 
Appraisals — Reports 
Operating — Financial — Plant 
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INVESTIGATIONS 
REPORTS 

FINANCING 

ACCOUNTING 

TAXES 

INSURANCE 

PENSIONS 

DEPRECIATION 

VALUATIONS 

SULTING « DESIGN ENGINEERING 
RATES 

PURCHASING 

NOUSTRIA’ & PUBLIC RELATIONS 
ADVERTISING 

GAS CONVERSIONS 


At your request 


we will be pleased to send this new, illustrated booklet 


describing our consulting and design engineering services. 


Write Department E 
20 Pine Street, New York 5,N. Y. 


and mbnideave 

COMMONWEALTH ASSOCIATES INC. 
COMMONWEALTH GAS CONVERSIONS INC. 
204 ue Shree, New Yok 3, MY 

srk. Michigan Wishinglon, DC. 
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World’s largest breaker 


interrupts 25 million kva... 


basic Westinghouse Bz -aks 


design made it possib: > 


This is “Big Ben”, the world’s large t ci 
breaker. It can interrupt 25 million .va om 
330-kv system. 

“Big Ben”’ has the same basic qualit «feat 
available to you on all Westinghouse Po 
Breakers. The 25,000,000-kva arcs will bee 
tinguished in famous Westinghouse “1 e-ion 
grids. Self-generated oil flow interrupts medi 
and high currents and mechanically-pump 
oil interrupts load and charging currents., 
all in three cycles. 

Note that “Big Ben” is of the ‘‘Watchcase 
design now standard on large Westingho 
Power Breakers. This cuts the oil requiremer 
in half, 

Like other Westinghouse Power Break 
“Big Ben’s” operating mechanism has a v 
important advantage: it is mechanically trip fra 
Another important factor is simplicity of t 
operating mechanism—for example atch ad 
justment has been eliminated entirely. 

Thé bushings in “Big Ben” would be und 
sirably larger were it not for the Westinghous 
condenser principle which provides |i 
lation value in smaller space. Radio i 
ence is nonexistent. 

“Big Ben” and the other power 
Westinghouse builds are the result o} 2 
of High Power Laboratory testing a 
opment. Write us now for more inf: 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 


Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. 


you can BE SURE...i¢ irs 


Westinghouse 





